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To help students learn 
language fundamentals for everyday use... 


Telling what happened, giving directions, expressing 
an opinion—ninth- and tenth-grade students will . 
recognize these and the other composition assign- 
ments in the Basic Composition books as everyday talk- 
ing and writing situations. Thirty units in each book 
help them learn to handle these situations effectively. 


And each unit includes systematic help in mastering 

the basic tools for speaking and writing acceptably. 

For example: 
GRAMMAR is presented as a help in mak- 
ing sentences clearer, more forceful, more 
interesting. In each grammar section the 
student finds just one or two points—clearly 
explained, shown in action. Then he uses 
these points at once in improving sentences. 


USAGE lessons help the student develop an 
ear for good English . . . learn to avoid such 
common usage errors as had ought to, using 
lay for le, or formally for y chen 9 


PUNCTUATION tules are explained and 
practiced as a means for helping the writer 
get his ideas across to the reader accurately. 


SPELLING lessons concentrate on the ‘‘de- 
mons” most often misspelled; avoid confu- 
sion by grouping similar forms together: 
tying, lying, dying or principal, actual, usual. 
OUTLINING by listing ideas, then number- 
ing them is taught as an important pre- 
liminary to every kind of composition. 
PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT is an 
integral part of all the written assignments, 
and there’s a special section on paragraph 
study in each of the last ten units in Basic 
Composition 2. 


Outlining chart free on request. Ask for #181. 
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Twenty-five of the choicest short stories of O. Henry—culled from all the 
published work of the master teller of tales! No more crumbs from scattered volumes, when 
now the BEST of O. Henry is available in this exclusive Globe school edition. Illustrated and 
supplied with valuable teaching aids. 


Listen... THE VOICE OF BUGLE ANN 


By MacKINLAY KANTOR. Edited by DR. F. H. LAW 
Out of the tangled Missouri hill country MacKinlay Kantor has brought a legend 
of a man and his dog sure to reach the hearts of youthful readers. An authentic piece of 
Americana, The Voice of Bugle Ann is simple, stirring—one of the greatest dog stories 
ever written. In a special new edition, illustrated and supplemented by valuable teaching 
aids, this fine contemporary novel of rural United States will make for greater love of 
America and increased appreciation of its marvelous diversity. 


Write for approval copies returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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Just Published 
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Two Books for the Price of Onel 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


J ames jones (From Here to Eternity), 
Norman Mailer (The Naked and the 
Dead), Saul Bellow (Augie March, pub- 
lished this fall), e¢ al. may seem on first 
consideration merely shocking or brutal. 
MAXWELL GEISMAR, in “Naturalism 
Yesterday and Today,” places them in 
historical perspective and thus shows 
why they write as they do. He does not 
say that all the shocking writing is good, 
and he sees a new limitation beginning to 
hamper the artists. 

G. R. (“Bos”) CARLSEN’s ‘Behind 
Keading Interests” is a paper of the kind 
we like to call horizon-stretchers. Per- 
haps depth-plumber would characterize 
it more accurately. So far as the editor 
knows, no one has before emphasized so 


well the satisfactions young people seek 
in their reading. If this apparently sen- 
sible idea is generally accepted, it will in- 
duce revision of a good many curriculums 
and reading lists. 


When Mirton A. KAPLAN titles his 
article “Look into Thy Heart and 
Write,” he is not suggesting that teachers 
present that advice abruptly to their stu- 
dents. He shows how he got his students 
to write about themselves willingly and 
profitably. He himself says that his pro- 
cedures are not original. Perhaps they 
aren’t, absolutely; but they are worth 
reading because they worked—and 
would work again. 

Teachers who believe in the unification 
or correlation of the arts will find the 
procedure described by P. 
SIMONSON in ‘‘Music as an Approach to 
Poetry” suggestive. Other readers need 
not fear that this is like reading ‘‘Enoch 
Arden” to sad music; it is modern and 
virile, 


The class club is an old idea, but if we 
may judge by our correspondence, many 
teachers are uncertain about how to start 
and manage one. MARJORIE MANNING’s 
“The Class Club Belongs to the Stu- 
dents” is more than inspiring; it offers an 
imitable procedure. 


Daviy MALLERY wrote and mimeco- 
graphed ‘Introductory Statement to an 
Ileventh Grade” for his own students. It 
is worth passing along for the ideals it 
states and also for the example of frank- 
ness with students, meeting them as re- 
sponsible near-adults. The language 
might have to be simpler for most 
eleventh grades. 


Letters, the kind of writing most uni- 
versally done in postschool years, are 
often neglected in English classes or, if 
included, are a miserable bore to teacher 
and students. They are neither neglected 
nor boresome in MArtAn M. WALSH’s 
classes, and her ‘Invitation to Letters” 
shows why. 


Dwicur L. Burton, of the State Uni- 
versity of Florida, has for more than a 
year been rendering an inadequately 
acknowledged service to the editor and 
readers of the English Journal. He has 
helped us to choose the juveniles we 
would ask the publishers to send us for 
review in ‘Teaching Materials.” We 
could. not list him as editor of those 
pages, because the publishers often sent 
us other books as well and because he did 
not pass upon the reviews written by 
other obliging friends. He deserves our 
thanks. He also got out in a few weeks 
the excellent supplement in the 1953 re- 
printing of Books for You. 

W. W. H. 
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The most significant new teaching tool 
for literature classes in a generation!— 


STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 


OCKET-SIZE BOOKS have revolutionized American readin’ 

habits. This unique new series of remarkably inexpensive an- 
thologies, just published this month, adapts the established rcad- 
ing habits of our own day to high school use. 


@ STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY consists of a series of com- 
pact, attractive booklets, each containing a variety of reading se- 
lections unified by similarity in theme or literary type. Experi- 
enced educators have chosen the items in each booklet on the 
basis of literary and cultural value, moral impact, and inherent 
interest to teen-agers. These selections embody the great traditions 
of English and world literature, and also reflect the patterns and 
problems of life in the United States today. 


@ Each booklet is unified by editorial introductions which direct 
the student's reading and underline the values of the poems, 
stories, and essays. Attractive illustrations enhance the fine physi- 
cal features of the booklets. 


@ SPL will enable teachers to adapt reading programs to special 
needs and preferences. Students will like to handle these attrac- 
tive booklets, to take them home and dip into them frequently. 
School authorities can be confident that the content conforms to 
the highest standards and that all objectionable features have been 
carefully avoided. 


Titles now avail- 
able include— 
A 
POCKETFUL 
OF POEMS 

JUST 
FOR LAUGHS 
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STORIES OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
IMAGINATION 


(Other titles soon 
forthcoming) 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Censorship and Controversy 


A New NCTE Publication 
Should Communists be permitted 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 


book based on 


to teach in our colleges and 
public schools? 


How can teachers, administrators, 
and the public combat the 


9 tendency to label “Commu- 
: nistic’’ any idea that someone 
dislikes? 


How can the schools prevent un- 
necessarily rigid censorship of 
books, magazines, and other 
materials of value in a class- 
room? 


How can the public be shown 
» that both sides of controversial 
5 issues need to be discussed? 


A Council committee’s answers to these 
and similar questions are contained in 
this newest Council pamphlet. 75¢ 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
8110 SO. HALSTED STREET + CHICAGO 20 


WORD ORIGINS 


Easy, interesting, self-expianatory 
LESSONS 


Philology and Etymology taken down 
from their highbrow pedestal and 
brought down to earth in 


SIMPLE, UNDERSTANDABLE, 
ATTRACTIVE TEXT 


$2.00 


Free Sample Lesson on Request 


MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. EJ 916 E. 46th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 5, IND. 


HARPER 


A MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


UNDERSTANDING 
GRAMMAR 


By PAUL M. ROBERTS 
With an Introduction by ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


Just published, this text is designed, as its title 
suggests, to make the student understand the gram- 
matical systems educated Americans use in writ- 
ing and speaking. This is no mere presentation of 
rules and principles. Dr. Roberts explains the as- 
sumptions underlying grammatical structure, de- 
scribes how rules are arrived at, and shows how 
grammarians often disagree about terms and 
subdivisions. 


The text is sound and scientific in content, con- 
forming to the premises and procedures of lin- 
guistic science as much as possible. Yet it is writ- 
ten with remarkable simplicity and clarity. ‘he 
distinguished linguistic authority, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, calls it ‘‘a noteworthy achievement 
and a credit to its author.” 


An outstanding text for English majors, and an in- 
valuable handbook for high school and junior 
high school teachers. 


550 pages $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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WARRINER 


has become a classroom word. 


It stands for the full yet compact study of 


grammar and composition to be found in: 


THE WARRINER HANDBOOKS 


Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
Book One, for grades 9 and IO 


Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
Book Two, for grades II and 12 


John E. Warriner’s HANDBOOKS 
Ab are basic texts in the English Workshop 


Series, which also includes four work- 


books: ENGLISH WORKSHOP: 
Grades 9, 10, II, and 12. 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 - 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago | 
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Naturalism Yesterday and Today 


MAXWELL GEISMAR! 


Tue heirs of the literary movement 
called “naturalism” are under attack 
from two sides today. The fashionable 
drift of literary criticism, as in the Par- 
tisan Review, has in effect pronounced the 
movement dead. As far back as the 
1930’s, Willa Cather, in “The Novel 
Démeublé,” outlawed the mere novel of 
furnishings. The stress in this quarter has 
been for a return to the Jamesian novel 
of psychological tension and the Kafka 
novel of dream symbolism— both repre- 
senting a withdrawal of the artist from 
the vulgar and disappointing currents cf 
ordinary American life. 

Yet even such a representative novel- 
ist of this school as Saul Bellow has sud- 
denly changed to the old-fashioned na- 
tive picaresque in The Adventures of 
Augie March. (The real influences on the 
book are those of Dreiser, in Dawn, and 
of Thomas Wolfe.) The naturalistic nov- 
els continue to come out, to exhibit un- 
mistakable signs of life and vitality, and 
to capture the largest reading audience. 

In this category we must place such 

1 Critic and essayist; author of Writers in Crisis, 
The Last of the Provincials, and the recently published 
Rebels and Ancestors, the first three volumes in a 


continuing study of the leading American novelists 
from 1840 to 1940. 


recent novels as James Jones’s From 
Here to Eternity, Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead, Nelson Algren’s 
Never Come Morning and The Man with 
the Golden Arm. Moreover, one could add 
to this list some less-known but memo- 
rable novels like William Styron’s Lie 
Down in Darkness, John H. Grifiin’s The 
Devil Rides Outside, and Veike Feikema’s 
This Is the Year. ¥rom this area, in brief, 
have come what are really the most im- 
portant works of fiction during the last 
few years-but here also is the second 
half of the attack on contemporary nat- 
uralism. 

For it is undoubtedly true that or- 
dinary readers, including many teachers 
and students of literature, have been con- 
fronted by a series of novels in which the 
language has been frank to the point of 
immodesty, in which the private lives of 
the characters—and often the private 
functions of the body--have been de- 
scribed with a candor amounting to zeal- 
otry. Jn their social ehvironment these 
novels have often dwelt upon the sordid, 
the criminal, the brutal; their themes 
have hardly been suitable for the young 
American maiden we used to hear about. 
If, indeed, as the critic H. H. Boyesen 
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described our literature at the turn of the 
century, this young maiden was “the 

Tron Madonna who strangles in her fond 

embrace the American novelist,” a new 

generation of writers has taken its re- 

venge upon her— over and over again. 

No wonder that the average reader 
sometimes rises in protest or that the 
sedate Orville Prescott of the New York 
Times, for instance, was forced to defend 
his praise of James Jones’s Eternity 
against a barrage of indignant epistles. 
Very often today, indeed, that “smiling 
side of life,” which William Dean How- 
ells believed to be typically American, 
has put on in contemporary fiction what 
appears to be only a permanent and 
frozen sneer. Yet, saying all this, I think 
it will be illuminating to return for a 
moment to such typical novels of the 
past as To Have and To Hold, The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, or When Knighthood Was 
in Flower. 

Compared with modern best-sellers, 
these earlier favorites now seem to have 
emerged from a different American world 
or another astral orbit. To read them 
again is to realize, in concrete form, the 
depth of the social and cultural change 
which has occurred in this nation during 
the last fifty years. In the typical Vic- 
torian romance a touch of the hand was a 
pledge of matrimony—and this in turn 
was a consummation barely to be hinted 
at after three hundred pages of baroque 
adventure. Now these books were writ- 
ten, of course, during a period of the ut- 
most restriction about human relation- 
ships but of complete laxity about finan- 
cial and political morals in our society. 
They were products of the “genteel tradi- 
tion” which had imposed a timid and 
fearful literary orthodoxy upon what was 
on the whole, in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, a freebooting, primitive, and em- 
pire-building society, spreading its ar- 


rogance and its achievements from 
Faneuil Hall to the Sierra Nevadas. 

Thus, what we are now witnessing is a 
literary upheaval in a country only lately 
moralistic and provincial in the arts—a 
country before Kinsey, so to speak—in 
which the echoes of H. L. Mencken’s at- 
tacks on the “Puritan Kultur” are still 
ringing in our ears. It is a literary up- 
heaval in just those areas of expression 
which were only yesterday either com- 
pletely taboo or the worst form of social 
and artistic heresy. And it is, historically, 
an extreme phase of the battle for free- 
dom of artistic expression which ran its 
course in our literature from Stephen 
Crane’s Maggie in 1893 to, let us say, 
Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms 
in 1929. 

Some of the results may be a little hard 
to take, I admit, for those of us who were 
raised on the popular romances of the 
1900’s or on the nineteenth-century clas- 
sic English authors (all those great men, 
it has been said, who agreed with each 
other not to tell the truth about life). 
The French writers of the same period, 
and the classic Russians, had always felt 
far more at liberty to describe the private 
side of both the body and the soul. And 
part of our dismay at the spectacle of 
current fiction may be due not so much 
to its boldness as to our own ingrained 
heritage of polite literature. 

But what is this naturalism? And how 
did it ally itself with the first currents of 
modern American realism in the opening 
decade of this century? Perhaps a brief 
look at the origins and development of 
what was, with all its faults, a great liber- 
ating movement in our letters will help to 
clarify some of the modern novels that 
dazzle and bewilder their readers. 


Let me say directly that the definition 
of the naturalistic school will vary some- 
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what in the case of each literary historian 
and, perhaps more importantly, in the 
case of every novelist’s use of its ideas. 
It is likely that some of the present 
younger generation of novelists in the 
United States are quite unaware that 
they are naturalists at all. 

Historically, the school came from the 
French novelist Zola, the writer who for- 
mulated, in a grandiose but inspiring 
manner, its principles and objectives. It 
has been called “realism plus science.” 
And it was, in fact, an attempt to relate 
the discoveries of nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean scientific thought—a system of 
ideas which has almost remade the mod- 
ern world—to the literature of the time. 
European naturalism attempted to dispel 
the superstitions and prejudices of its 
own period; to see human character in a 
pragmatic light, and social environment 
as it actually existed. But we have said 
that the American literary scene at the 
turn of the century was even more re- 
pressive, circumscribed, and artificial 
than Zola’s France. In the words of a 
recent commentator, our writing was 
based on “a propriety so shallow it ex- 
cluded nature, a tradition so romanti- 
cized that it falsified history, a literature 
so literary that it overlooked whole areas 
of the life around it.” 

The first group of twentieth-century 


American realists (as opposed to the | 


romance tradition) included Stephen 
Crane, Frank Norris, Jack London, Ellen 
Glasgow, and Theodore Dreiser: those 
figures whom I have called “rebels and 
ancestors.” In their struggle against the 
shallow and trivial literary climate of the 
1900’s, they were anxious to use all the 
intellectual resources of their period. 
They grasped at the support of natural- 
ism’s “science’’-reassuring even when 
false—and they added to it, in a curious 
mélange, all the disturbing new ideas of 
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European thought in the late nineteenth 
century. But it is important to stress 
again not only that these writers con- 
verted the European movement to par- 
ticularly American purposes but that 
each artist—as every artist does- 
adapted a loose structure of prevailing 
ideas to the needs of his own tempera- 
ment and the purposes of his own craft. 

Thus Jack London first combined the 
opposite poles of Marx and Nietzsche in 
his literary philosophy, and in his later 
work described the worst extremes of a 
Darwinian cosmos of monsters and 
ghouls. Yet Theodore Dreiser, in his 
highest creative period around 1912, used 
roughly the same system of ideas to ex- 
press not only the drama and beauty 
that could exist in a universe of blind 
natural forces but, as he believed then, 
the potential of American life to advance 
through such conflict to its own maturity 
as a civilization. It was this massive fig- 
ure, Dreiser, whose first novel was sup- 
pressed (the tender Sister Carrie!), whose 
fourth novel, The Titan, was rejected by 
the publishers, whose fifth novel, 7he 
Genius, was banned in 1915, who became 
the master and innovator of his period. 
The success of his battle against the self- 
imposed custodians of the public morals 
~—and then as now, I may add, they were 
usually the custodians of ignorance and 
prejudice—marked the final victory of 
the long struggle for literary expression 
in the United States. 

This was the “coming of age,” in Van 
Wyck Brooks’s phrase, of the modern 
movement. For what has been called the 
“Sexual Revolution” in our native letters 
was actually, during this period, the free- 
dom to discuss human character and hu- 
man relationships in terms of those pri- 
mary needs and drives which actually do 
determine our success or failure in life, 
which create our happiness and our fol- 
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lies. The next group of American writers 
to appear on the literary scene is more 
familiar today. It included Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Heming- 
way, John Dos Passos, and William 
Faulkner. But to a certain degree the 
famous figures of the 1920’s merely de- 
veloped and consolidated the literary 
rights and privileges which had been 
earned for them during the grim struggle 
of their ancestors. 

These writers, to be sure, carried the 
literary revival in the United States to 
its flowering and created the second great 
renascence in our letters. As at the peak 
of any such movement, they were special- 
ized talents, master-craftsmen who also, 
however, reflected in the aesthetic area 
the unbridled individualism of their so- 
cial and economic environment. In a typ- 
ically native fashion they often seemed 
as ignorant of their real heritage as they 
were indifferent to their future. With the 
advent of the Jazz Age, the flapper, the 
automobile, and Prohibition, the twen- 
tieth century had dawned, if twenty 
years behind schedule, in Sauk Center, 
Minnesota, as well as in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

What happened to this glamorous and 
brilliant epoch we know all too well, if to 
our children it is only a casual passage in 
a textbook. In the swiftly following pe- 
riod of social disaster (which at the pres- 
ent moment, as though it were a national 
trauma, has been deleted by some his- 
torians from the record of the national 
consciousness) such later figures as 
Thomas Wolfe and John Steinbeck again 
turned the currents of American realism 
and naturalism back to the social prin- 
ciples and communal interests from 
which they had derived. Among the few 
major writers of the 1940’s, Richard 
Wright and James T. Farrell carried the 
same literary convictions and values to 


other submerged and neglected sections 
of American life. Finally, an exotic, mor- 
bid, but undoubtedly powerful writer, 
Henry Miller, combined the earlier 
standards of native naturalism with the 
prewar Parisian currents of symbolism 
and surrealism; and the circuit was 
closed. 


In this brief space I have hardly been 
able to consider such technical issues of 
the naturalistic movement as its stress on 
“determinism,” ‘materialism,’ and a 
mechanistic universe, or its method of 
using massive and sometimes overpower- 
ing detail to describe the social environ- 
ment of a period. These issues are ade- 
quately discussed in the textbooks on 
American literature-—although they are 
never so clearly established in the works 
of the writers as they are in the minds of 
the literary critics. Nevertheless, I hope 
this little survey of the modern move- 
ment in American fiction, simplified as it 
has to be, will contribute to improved 
understanding of the more strictly con- 
temporary novel. 

The victories have all apparently been 
won. The peak of the movement, and the 
works which established its fame in 
world literature, occurred almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago. We are now in the 
void after the flowering; the letdown 
after the climax. It is almost inevitable, 
as in the history of artistic movements, 
that we should have a period of technical 
virtuosity without serious purpose, of 
novelists who seem to have everything 
but values and convictions, of shock for 
the sake of shock. In their new-found 
freedom some of the modern realists have 
viewed the human passions themselves 
on a purely physical or even mechanical 
level. The excitations of the body have 
replaced the impulses of the heart. In an- 
other area these authors have succumbed 
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to the illusion that the private and per- 
sonal is ipso facto the universal and ar- 
tistic; that the infantile modes of human 
behavior which are at the base of life are 
therefore its final goal; that whatever has 
not been described in the literature of the 
past has to be included in the literature 
of today. 

But it is natural that inferior or pur- 
poseless talents--and sometimes real 
ones—should take momentary advan- 
tage of the whole new area of literary ex- 
pression which has been opened up for 
them during the first half of the century. 
It is better, as always, to suffer the 
abuses of a few than to curtail the rights 
of the many; and, for myself, I believe 
there never can be too much freedom. 
Moreover, we have reached another turn- 
ing point in the chronology of the modern 
novel. History is again filling the literary 
void with a new stimulus, a new chal- 
lenge. For, while nineteenth-century fic- 
tion was sharply circumscribed in its 
evaluation of human character and hu- 
man relationships, the artist’s right to 
hold dissenting social or political ideas 
was almost unquestioned. To a large de- 
gree the early currents of realism and 
naturalism in the 1900’s were tied to or 
actually embodied the western radical- 
ism of the populist movements at the 
turn of the century. 

The demand for social reform— for so- 
cial justice-—is very clear in a work like 
Frank Norris’ The Octopus, a direct pred- 
ecessor of John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath. More surprisingly, it is just as 
clear in the early novels of the Virginia 
aristocrat, Ellen Glasgow. If Dreiser’s 
Sister Carrie and the witless artist of The 
Genius were taboo, it was again typical of 
the period that the scathing indictment 
of our financial and political institutions, 
in The Financier, went almost unchal- 
lenged. Indeed, the main stream of our 


literature since 1900 is in large part a lit- 
erature of dissent and criticism—which is 
also, as Robert Spiller has recently said, 
the fundamental condition of art in an 
open society and the mark of its vitality. 
It is the fundamentally democratic con- 
dition. 

But now, in this new epoch of personal 
freedom for artistic expression, we have 
also moved into another period of social 
and _ political conformity— of timidity, 
fear, and suspicion. Ours is also an epoch 
of shifting social foundations in which 
the freedom, not only to dissent politi- 
cally or socially, but even to criticize, has 
in turn become suspect. Those forces of 
self-appointed censorship in our past, 
those forces of ignorance and superstition, 
have now gained a semioflicial status in 
our society and have gathered to them- 
selves a semilegal sanction. This is a new 
and serious mode of spiritual repression 
which can lead easily from the social and 
political to the religious, and so back 
again, in a vicious circle, to the most per- 
sonal sort of opinions. It threatens the 
life atmosphere of American thought and 
American art. 

For, if an artist has not yet felt the 
lash of official condemnation, he has al- 
ready been sensitized to the less tangible 
but equally ponderous and oppressive 
forces of intellectual regularity in our 
present cultural atmosphere. Think for 
yourself— but think like everybody else. 

Perhaps I can do no better to illustrate 
this point than to quote a passage from 
Ellen Glasgow’s own work when, early in 
the modern movement for literary eman- 
cipation, she was describing the youthful 
heroine of Virginia: 

Her education was founded upon the simple 
theory that the less a girl knew about life, the 
better prepared she would be to contend with it. 


Knowledge of any sort (except the rudiments of 
reading and writing, the geography of countries 
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she would never visit, and the dates of battles 
she would mention) was kept from her as rigor- 
ously as if it contained the germs of a con- 
tagious disease. . .. The chief object of her up- 
bringing, which differed in no essential particu- 
lar from that of every other well-born and well- 
bred Southern woman of her day, was to para- 
lyze her reasoning faculties so completely that 
all danger of mental “unsettling” or even move- 
ment was eliminated from her future. To solidify 
the forces of mind into the inherited mould of 
fixed beliefs was, in the opinion of the age, to 
achieve the definite end of all education. 


Written in 1913, it speaks for today; 
except that what was then southern and 
feminine now promises to become gen- 
eral. So the battle has to be fought all 
over again-—-or, speaking more accu- 
rately, it is continuous, merely shifting 
from the realm of personal expression to 
that of social opinion, and back again to 
the personal. In this new period of crisis, 
too, it is interesting that the European 
novelists, who have faced up to the his- 
torical necessity more intimately than we 
have yet, have nevertheless managed to 
preserve a much larger area of intellec- 
tual freedom and speculation in their 
craft. | am thinking not only of French 
writers like Sartre, or Italians like Mo- 
ravia and Silone, but of the Spanish au- 


thor José Cela, whose recent book, The 
Hive, demonstrates a remarkable indi- 
viduality in the very midst of an au- 
thoritarian regime. 

Perhaps our young novelists today will 
have to seek support and precedent from 
their European colleagues in the task 
that faces them; just as did the rebel- 
lious ancestors of modern fiction more 
than half a century ago. Presumably our 
new writers will also bring over the tech- 
niques of such post-naturalistic move- 
ments as symbolism and surrealism in 
order to create a new synthesis of modern 
realism that is richer and broader in its 
grasp of both human character and social 
environment. 

The best young novelists today- 
as those I mentioned at the opening of 
this essay--have in fact already done 
this. This group of writers, too, has hada 
consistently serious purpose in their 
work, either of social or human commen- 
tary or as craftsmen. What may seem to 
us still to be extravagant in their writing 
is probably the excess of youth and nov- 
elty; what we should use as a guide in our 
evaluation is their own larger intention 
as novelists and the impact of their writ- 
ing as a whole. 


We are now engaged in competition for the niinds of men, and the 
stake is survival of free institutions. Today’s challenge is as simple as 
that. In the struggle the American school is just as important as the 
diplomatic and military forces. Each must play its vital role in this all- 


embracing conflict 
of Democracy. 


McGratn, Education, the Wellspring 


1 


Behind Reading Interests 


G. R. CARLSEN! 


Orr of thirty years of investigation of 
adolescent reading interests, we have ar- 
rived with some surety at the kinds of 
books that young people like. Amazingly 
these interests have not changed sub- 
stantially in the thirty years, nor do they 
change from one geographic area of the 
country or of the world to another. From 
some evidence presented by Norvell, 
even the teaching quality seems not to 
affect materially the interests of young 
people, children under a good teacher 
liking and disliking much the same things 
as do those who are under a weak 
teacher. 

Reading interests have almost always 
been classified in terms of something 
found in the book such as mystery, ad- 
venture, family life, animals. In general, 
investigators have asked, “‘What are the 
areas of content that interest young 
people in books?” We are at a position 
now where we may well inquire: “What 
is there in young people that makes them 
choose certain kinds of content at this 
period of their lives?” To answer such a 
question, it is helpful to line up the find- 
ings of reading interest studies with the 
findings of adolescent psychology, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the prob- 
lems and needs of young people. Out of 
such a pairing, three broad areas of need 
appear that seem to account for many of 
the choices students make. 

Young people need assurance of status 
as human beings. With the end of child- 
hood, children are faintly stirred by a 
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desire to find that they as individuals are 
important creations of God, capable of 
infinite development. In earlier child- 
hood young people hold a position in re- 
lation to their world that is relatively se- 
cure—secure because they accept will- 
ingly the care and attention of older 
people. But, with the coming of early 
adolescence and continuing on through 
it, they are shaken in their view that they 
are central in the scheme of things. Thus 
they go through a period of searching for 
reassurance of the importance of them- 
selves and their potentialities. Often such 
searching is satisfied by seeing that man 
in general is important, for the student 
realizes that he too is man. 

This basic need accounts, perhaps, for 
several of the subject-matter classifica- 
tions of books that appear with uniform 
occurrence in the reading interest stud- 
ies. The animal story is all too familiar to 
the teachers of the junior high school stu- 
dent. There are two favorite kinds at this 
level. The wild animal forms the theme 
of one type. Here is a savage, intelligent, 
courageous, noble beast who usually 
alone solves his problems and works out 
a primitive life for himself. The code of 
the survival of the fittest is usually tem- 
pered by the additional characteristics of 
a primitive sense of fairness. Here in the 
life of the animal is a code and a way of 
life that is appealing to most young 
readers. Their identification with the 
animal probably builds in them a great 
sense of their own possible power. But | 
suspect the identification is never quite 
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complete—that in the back of their 
minds is the acknowledgment that after 
all they are reading about a savage dog, 
a wolf, a panther, a fox, a wild stallion, 
and their intellect tells them that human 
beings are superior to animals. Thus, if 
these things can be accomplished by the 
animal in the story, how much greater 
are the potentialities of human lives, par- 
ticularly of my life? 

The other and perhaps more usual] 
choice in an animal story is that in which 
a noble, beautiful, courageous animal 
gives his loyalty and affection to a human 
being, usually to an adolescent. Lassie 
refuses to be separated from his young 
master and goes through a tremendous 
ordeal to return to his master’s love and 
affection. Even Black Stallion eventually 
acknowledges the domination of the boy 
and comes to look to him alone for his 
direction. In this kind of story the sense 
of importance that is given the young 
reader is probably even more direct than 
in the wild-animal story. Here is an ani- 
mal that in his virtues is usually superior 
to the human beings that the young 
reader knows, and yet this superb crea- 
ture acknowledges a single human being 
as his master, his friend, and his com- 
panion. 

The adventure story is more apparent 
asa means of building the reader’s status. 
The excitement of human beings caught 
in the web of natural or man-made traps 
forms a central theme. Man against na- 
ture usually suggests the tremendous 
power of nature, but the book is built 
around a fight between equal opponents. 
If nature has force as well as cunning 
man makes up in cunning and intelli- 
gence what he lacks in force. Because 
man usually is the victor, the young 
reader comes away with a conviction of 
man’s great potential. On the other hand, 
many adventure stories involve not only 


fights against nature-—-though that usu- 
ally is a part of every book—but also 
plots and counterplots hatched by men 
themselves. The crudely painted good- 
and-evil theme always suggests that 
those men with spiritual and moral val- 
ues win out in the end. The young reader 
identifies with the side of right and, fol- 
lowing through the fight, gains a convic- 
tion of the potential power of men if he 
allows his better side to operate. 

Hero stories, which have always rated 
high in interest during the early period of 
adolescence, seem obvious in building a 
sense of the power of human life and cer- 
tainly do much in the ego gratification of 
the young reader. Here is a frank en 
trance into the land of mythology and 
the unreal, but the characteristics of the 
heroes are those that young people them 
selves want to possess: physical strength, 
cunning and intelligence, moral and ethi- 
cal righteousness, tremendous courage in 
the face of odds. At the same time biog- 
raphies of men of science or politics, of 
social reformers, of conquerors of nature, 
picture the heights and significance that 
real human beings may achieve. Through 
such records comes an abiding realization 
that life may be important. |, the reader, 
know that I am of a species of beings 
that can accomplish such things. I am 
reassured apout the status of my group 
in the universal scheme of things. 

One other kind of reading interest 
interest in slapstick comedy—probably 
stems from this same basic need of young 
people. In slapstick, one sees individuals, 
half-human, half-animal, exposed in lu- 
dicrous positions and situations, getting 
themselves into traps because of their 
lack of foreknowledge. It is funny to us 
because we hold ourselves aloof from and 
superior to the characters. We can see 
what is going to happen, we would never 
get ourselves into such situations (even 
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though we do), and therefore we find 
amusement in what happens. Thus in a 
queer way we gain a sense of our own 
superiority through judging and ridicul- 
ing the antics of others. 

A second area of need in the develop- 
ing adolescent is for assurance of his own 
normality. Perhaps doubts of one’s nor- 
mality arise most frequently in middle 
adolescence when the developing ego is 
acutely conscious of his apparent physi- 
cal difference from other people. He wor- 
ries about his stature (he is too tall or too 
short); he worries about the size and 
shape of his nose, about the size of his 
legs and arms. He needs to gain some equi- 
librium by coming to see, as Maugham 
points out, that everyone has a club- 
foot in one way or another. Psychological 
doubts may be equally acute. The adoles- 
cent has emotions and feelings that he is 
sure must differentiate him from the nor- 
mal pattern. Often they are such doubts 
that he fears his own sanity. In Catcher in 
the Rye Holden is tremendously bothered 
by his thoughts and visions of sex. At one 
place he says, “In my mind I am prob- 
ably the biggest sex maniac that ever 
lived.” Wanting to be clean and decent, 
he cannot control his thoughts, and he 
wonders seriously if he is not actually ab- 
normal, frighteningly abnormal. Young 
people are frightened by their sense of 
dislike or active hatred of their own par- 
ents. They are troubled about their feel- 
ings of response to beauty, particularly 
boys who grow up in a social pattern 
where such reactions indicate the sissy. 

Young people need to test their reac- 
tions, to experment with them to find 
out whether or not they are normal hu- 
man beings; but they do not want to re- 
veal their own abnormality to others—if 
abnormality it is—by asking direct ques- 
tions. They hesitate to talk to a counselor 
directly, particularly since they have no 


real problem that they can pin down. But 
many of their reading interests of this 
period suggest that this need governs 
their choice of books. 

The great interest in the story of 
adolescent life comes to the fore. If one 
asks a class in ninth or tenth grade to 
describe a story that they would have an 
author write just for them, the majority 
would answer, “I want a story about 
somebody like me, going to this particu- 
lar high school.’ They want to see how 
people like themselves, facing the same 
sorts of problems and having the same 
qualities of living, work out their particu- 
lar problems and feelings. 

In recalling titles of teen-age stories of 
great popularity, one is struck with the 
fact that the greater the degree to which 
a book is introspective, probing the feel- 
ings and emotions of characters in facing 
their lives, the greater the popularity. 
Adolescent stories with shallow charac- 
terization, depending for their effect pri- 
marily on incident and action, are good 
filler reading, but the ones that remain 
favorites year after year are those that 
deal truly with the inner struggles of 
young persons. When such a book ap- 
pears occasionally—as recently Mar- 
guerite Bro’s Sarah or Mary Stolz’s To 
Tell Your Love—the book immediately 
develops a devoted following among the 
teen-age readers. In many cases, such 
stories are read avidly in spite of appar- 
ently insurmountable difficulties in read- 
ing level. Thomas Wolfe maintains a de- 
cided following among late adolescents. 
Of Human Bondage with its underlying 
theme woven around the fears of abnor- 
mality continues to be an exciting story 
to generation after generation of stu- 
dents. 

Through a book, the young person 
may test himself against others without 
his own privacy being invaded. He may 
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come to terms with himself by seeing 
that he is not, in any sense, unique as a 
creation, and from that assurance he 
gains the stability to control his emotions 
and feelings without denying them. 

A third need of young people that 
seems to govern their reading choices, 
particularly in the later period, is a need 
for role-playing. With the developing of 
their personality through adolescence, 
they come to a semi-integrated picture of 
themselves as human beings. They want 
to test this picture of themselves in many 
kinds of roles that it is possible for a 
human being to play and through testing 
to see what roles they may fit into and 
what roles are uncongenial. 

Some roles may be thrust upon them 
by the necessities of society. In these, 
too, they want some sort of forevision of 
the quality of that role. Thus during the 
war and continuing into the unsettled 
period of the present, the young person is 
conscious that his early adulthood will 
probably be interrupted by army service 
and duty. Therefore he wants to find out 
how such an experience will feel from the 
inside before he actually enters the pe- 
riod. It is largely through personal ex- 
periences recorded in war books that he 
finds something of the answer he is seek- 
ing. 

In the field of vocational guidance, 
though much has been accomplished in 
giving young people vocational informa- 
tion, the crucial question is often not an- 
swered. The young person wants to know 
what will be the internal feelings, the 
quality of life, the responsibilities of an 
individual in the vocation that he is en- 
tering. He wants to test his picture of 
himself against the picture of the worker 
and see whether there is a chance for the 
two to fit. In many cases, literature is the 
place where that testing may best take 


place. While we have many vocational 
stories, many of them are pitched at the 
junior high school level, and their popu- 
larity comes, I think, from the pictures 
they inevitably present of human service 
and human success. In the later period, 
the satisfaction that the young person 
wants is something different. He wants to 
feel the inside feelings of the worker in 
the profession. He reads something like 
The Bishop’s Mantle asking, “Can I see 
myself in the ministry doing these kinds 
of things?” 

This thirst for experiencing through 
role-playing goes deeper. The adolescent 
wants to experience for the sake of ex- 
periencing itself. He wants to know what 
it would feel like to be a murderer, even 
though he is not planning to be one. He 
wants to know what it feels like to give 
one’s life to religion, to be corrupt in 
politics, to have lived in the Elizabethan 
period, to be poverty-stricken, to live in 
Africa, to die, to give birth. On the verge 
of adult life, he perhaps rather truly feels 
the brotherhood of man and has an ac- 
tive desire to share partially in the lives 
of all human beings. 

Thus in this period reading interests 
range broadly and take in literature deal- 
ing with social conditions, with philo- 
sophical and ethical problems, with an- 
other age, another culture, another social 
stratum. 

Psychologists recently have been talk- 
ing about something called the ‘“‘self-con- 
cept” as one of the prime governors of 
human choices. While the idea is compli- 
cated, it implies that the individual 
slowly builds within himself from sugges- 
tions, from past experiences, from the 
trial-and-error process of living a picture 
of himself as a personality. This concept 
may or may not correspond to the evalu- 
ation that other people place on the indi- 
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vidual. One says in minor affairs of daily 
life, “I am the kind of person who wears 
severely tailored clothes. I am the kind 
of person who hates crowds. I am the 
kind of person who cannot stand the 
sight of blood.” Thus the self-concept, 


built of an infinite number of details, de-, 
termines the role one strives to play in- 


the society of which one is a part. Cer- 
tainly this concept has tremendous impli- 
cations for the teaching of literature. 
Roughly we want to give to boys and 
girls those experiences through books 
that will expand, correct, and direct the 
development of the inner picture that the 
student has. I have outlined three kinds 
of considerations that build toward such 
a concept. First, the desire to find self- 
importance, self-confidence; second, the 
desire to see one’s self as a part of the on- 
flowing human race, to see one’s feelings 
and emotions as a part of the pattern of 
all human life; and, third, to assess one’s 
self in terms of the position that one can 
assume in society and adult life. 

By thinking of the reading interests 
and choices of students in terms of the 
inner needs of the students, we teachers 
find certain implications for our work. 

1. We assess new books as they are 
published in a different way. We do not 
look at an animal story or an adventure 
story in terms of the excitement that it 
produces, or of the intrigue of the series 
of incidents, but rather in terms of the 
picture such a book gives of the impor- 
tance of human life in mastering the con- 
ditions under which it lives. Further- 
more, we are freed from thinking only in 
terms of already familiar categories. If it 
is true that in the animal story the stu- 
dent is looking for assurance of personal 
significance, then we may suggest to him 
a book quite different from the animal 


story as the next thing that he should at- 
tempt to read. We think of guiding read- 
ing not in terms of the content of the 
book but rather in terms of the under- 
lying needs of the student. 

2. We should be more tolerant of the 
reading interests that students show. In- 
stead of feeling constantly that our job is 
to give students selections beyond what 
they desire to read, we see that this ma- 
terial is of vital significance to the grow- 
ing personality. Our programs must be 
built from the very material that teach- 
ers often dismiss as trivial because it is 
popular with students. 

3. Such a frame of reference gives us 
direction in discussing literature with 
students. Instead of discussing plot 
structure, character development, style 
of writing, or even the obvious facts of 
the story, we can help students find 
deeper and greater significance in their 
reading because we know what they are 
basically after. In an animal story, let’s 
talk about the ways the animal solved 
the problems that faced him. Let’s talk in 
an adventure story about situations in 
which men find themselves and what 
were the characteristics of the men that 
helped them through their diflicult situa- 
tions. In hero stories, in biographies, let’s 
discuss the attributes of these people and 
compare them with the attributes of or- 
dinary men. What made these people do 
the things that they did? How much 
were they themselves responsible for 
their own achievement? In introspective 
stories of adolescent life, let’s pull out 
with students the attributes common to 
developing young people, discuss the 
anger, the frustration, the insecurity, the 
moments of elevation, the pictures of re- 
sponse to beauty. And, so far as it is pos- 
sible, let’s get students to tell of similar 
instances in their own lives or in the lives 
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of people whom they know. And, in the 
later period, let’s pull out the qualitative 
aspects of different experiences in living 
to try to help students look at themselves 
in relation to that experience. 

4. We will approach the selection of 
content and organization of the literature 
program in the schools in a different way. 
The teacher who thinks of needs is freed 
from the necessity of presenting certain 
works of literature because they are in 
the text. She is freed from the nation- 
wide problem of how to make Julius 
Caesar interesting to the students. 
Rather selection takes place in terms of 
material that can be significant to the 
students in and by itself. And the organi- 
zation that emerges is one based either on 
informal, individually guided reading 
programs or on some sort of thematic or- 
ganization that allows a teacher to de- 
velop insights into a human experience 
with increasingly deepening concern, as 
she presents one treatment after another 
by various authors. 

5. Finally, by thinking in terms of the 
developing needs of boys and girls, we 
vain the real consciousness that what we 
are doing is of tremendous importance. 
From that thoroughly felt and under- 
stood conviction we approach instruc- 
tional problems with real enthusiasm. An 


administrator recently was speculating 
about why English teachers are so insist- 
ent on presenting Julius Caesar and 
Ivanhoe and The Lady of the Lake in his 
school. He finally said, “I wonder if 
it isn’t self-intoxication? The teacher, 
through the old familiar patterns, be- 
comes carried away, becomes intoxicated 
with the lush flow of sound.” Teachers 
are happy if they succeed in similarly in- 
toxicating students. But many of us who 
have a remnant of Puritanic background 
cannot justify our existence in terms of 
serving as the media through which we 
intoxicate students, be it with alcohol, 
dope, or literature. In moments of intro- 
spection, most of us who teach literature 
are troubled with doubts about the im- 
portance of what we are doing. To face a 
class with a chronological survey of the 
English literature when the world is at 
war seems a little remote at best. By 
thinking of literature in terms of student 
needs, such discouragements disappear, 
for the job we are doing of helping young 
people reach maturity is one of the most 
important performed by the school. The 
job of the teacher becomes an exciting 
one of finding new materials and experi- 
menting with organization and method- 
ology that will accomplish the ends which 
we seek. 


Seven different meanings can be put into the following sentence by the 
insertion in succession of the modifier only before each of the words in 
the sentence: She told me that she loved me. 1 know no better way of arous- 
ing college freshmen to the responsibility of placing their modifiers 
accurately than demonstrating this trick on the blackboard.' 
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Look into Thy Heart and Write 


MILTON A. KAPLAN! 


For the very reason that the student 
autobiography has proved helpful to 
high school officials, it has, ironically 
enough, fallen into some disrepute with 
English teachers. The fact is that over a 
good part of the country eighth- and 
ninth-graders are required to write their 
life-stories for the benefit of high school 
counselors. Too often the teacher has 
leafed through a stack of these papers on 
his desk to find the writing lifeless, the 
material uninteresting, and the students’ 
explanation pathetic: “Nothing ever 
happened to us.”’ The high school Eng- 
lish instructor, therefore, can hardly be 
blamed for shying away from composi- 
tion work that falls almost mechanically 
into the grooves of routine. 

In his understandable aversion to me- 
chanical writing, the teacher has, unfor- 
tunately, sometimes overlooked a rich 
vein of student experience, for there is 
another kind of autobiography that is 
really vital, inducing the student to look 
deep into himself. This type of auto- 
biography can be an ideal device for 
composition, enlisting as it does the unity 
of impression, the continuity of experi- 
ence, and the emphasis of personal reac- 
tion. However, it must not be compelled, 
for looking into the heart is a painful and 
difficult experience that cannot be sum- 
moned by edict. Even if the student has 
the perspicacity to probe within himself, 
he shrinks from revealing what he finds 
because his experiences are charged with 
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such sharp emotional connotations that 
in self-defense he keeps them hidden. 

After my initial disappointment with 
the composition work of my sophomore 
English class, I had no definite plan ex- 
cept to help my students find material 
within themselves. I soon discovered 
that they did not know what varied re- 
sources they had hidden away in their 
consciousness, and what I had to do was 
lead them to recognize that seemingly 
trivial experiences had significance and 
that a broken hope, for instance, could be 
more devastating than a broken arm. We 
began with a program of wide reading, 
from Jane Eyre to Maureen Daly’s Sev- 
enteenth Summer, with a special emphasis 
on the trials of the adolescent. Miss 
Daly’s short story, “Sixteen,” proved 
particularly effective for our purpose, for 
it demonstrated poignantly that the 
simple events in the life of an adolescent 
girl can be the vital materials for litera- 
ture. These were experiences my students 
knew, and they acknowledged, still some- 
what reluctantly, that a commonplace 
occurrence like going out with a boy for 
the first time could be an ordeal that was 
far from the humorous incident that 
Booth Tarkingt n liked to describe. 

We went on to read autobiographies, 
concentrating on the childhood of such 
figures as Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, 
and Lincoln Stefiens. The discussions 
were informal, but in the course of our 
analysis we started to talk about the 
problems that young people in every gen- 
eration face, and almost imperceptibly 
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we began to discover that our boys and 
girls were not entirely happy at school 
and at home. 

In order to draw them out further, I 
suggested that they prepare informal 
talks on some of their past experiences or 
on some hobby in which they were genu- 
inely interested. At first the presenta- 
tions were rather stiff, but, as the shyer 
members of the class began to realize 
that we were all sharing our confidences, 
we got them to come forward and tell 
what they really knew very well. We 
learned about life in military schools, 
about snake-hbunting in Yugoslavia, 
about housing in England, about life in 
Belgium. We found students who were 
artists and musicians; others who were 
scientists and mechanics. One girl, al- 
most completely blind, broke down her 
reserve and for the first time in her life 
addressed the class and told us about her 
work teaching the guitar to the blind 
children at the Lighthouse. A particu- 
larly taciturn boy carried more than fifty 
pounds of ancient rifles (wrapped in 
newspaper, fortunately) through the 
morning rush hour in the subway to tell 
us about his collection of firearms and to 
explain its historical significance. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that 
these are original devices; they are not. I 
was trying to help my students find 
themselves, and I used every device I 
thought would be effective. For instance, 
I had them read Rupert Brooke’s “The 
Great Lover,” and after we had discussed 
the poem and understood why Brooke 
called himself a “great lover,” I asked 
them to write their own versions of the 
poem, beginning with the line, “These I 
have loved.” Fundamentally, I told 
them, they were all great lovers, but each 
one necessarily loved in a different way 
and therefore would have to write in a 
different way and include different mate- 
rial. I required no poem, for I thought 


the exigencies of verse would thwart the 

free expression I wanted. Nevertheless, 

the lines that the students prepared read 

almost like poetry: 

Hilltops with their glossy-green grass, butterflies 
flying an uncharted course... . 

To lie and listen to the slow swishing of extended 
leaves like outstretched hands. .. . 

The subway with the lights piercing through the 
darkened tunnel, 

The streak of lightning on a dark summer sky, 

The peace of lying in the still darkness... . 

The yellow green of new spring leaves, 

The shadowy patterns that they make, 

The sky when it is deep pure blue 

Sunshine through green foliage, 

The golden sparks from a campfire bright 

That rises into the black night air... . 


We were now ready for our first sus- 
tained venture. I assigned nothing. In- 
stead I distributed paper, and after a 
brief account of the stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique I read a few examples of 
the style and told them to go ahead and 
write whatever came into their minds. 
First, however, I gave them my personal 
assurance that nothing would be read 
aloud without the express permission of 
the author. Although the results were 
not uniformly successful, the students 
seemed to enjoy the opportunity to chat- 
ter on and on, and often they revealed 
much about themselves: 

Gee, I’m hungry. I feel as if I’m going to 
faint. My head is killing me. Why doesn’t the 
bell ring? I thiak I spelled “dosn’t” wrong. So 
what? Oh, this pencil is awful. I wish I could 
find my black lead pencil. I wonder where I put 
it. Gee, I love to write with the point pointing 
to the left. I hate it pointing to the right. My 
mother gets me so mad. I can’t understand her. 
I bet she thinks she understands me. Well, she 
dosn’t. Oh, that word! Gets me nervous. Just 
because I put the bread in the wrong way in the 
toaster, Mom slapped me. I wanted a type- 
writer but Mom bought a toaster. I’ll never eat 
toast again. ... 

Two more classes and I'll be cold again. 
Every time I come up to an intersection, the 
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wind comes tearing down from four directions. 
I hate to start wearing my coat. It’s so heavy 
and everything. It won’t fit into my locker. Gee, 
if I was going to Hollywood High the gang 
would be planning to go swimming at Cahuenga 
Pool this afternoon. I wonder what kind of a 
name Cahuenga is. Indian, I guess... . 

I want something to do with the sea. I don’t 
have anything especially in mind but something 
like sailing on a raft or swimming in a cool blue 
bay. Anything, just anything. My parents don’t 
know, and I don’t know why I have never told 
them. It’s just something in me, I guess. Some- 
times I go down to the docks and watch the 
sailors and ships. I long to be a sailor and ride 
over and through the waves. When I see or 
think of a ship, I think of her as a living thing 
with thoughts and emotions of her own... . 


I was the one to read these aloud to the 
class, for I wanted them to be anony- 
mous. We grinned over the informality 
of the style and the occasional frankness 
of the revelations. I asked them next to 
write about a childhood experience that 
somehow remained sharp in their mem- 
ory. I read many of these aloud, still 
shielding the identity of the authors, and 
we enjoyed them so much that we de- 
cided to go ahead and continue the ac- 
counts, carrying them up to the present, 
and that is how the autobiographies got 
started. lirst I made three promises: (1) 
No one would have to read anything 
aloud if he did not want to. (2) I would 
not read anything aloud that they did 
not want me to read. (3) I did not want 
to pry; therefore. they could exclude 
from their autobiographies anything 
they wanted. 

At the start I received chapters bear- 
ing the notation, “Please do not read to 
the class.” I respected the request, but, 
after a while, the tension wore off, and, as 
the students learned to accept what were 
often painful confessions with sympathy 
and appreciation, the self-consciousness 
tended to disappear, and little by little 
the writing became warmer and more in- 
timate. At the end of the semester we had 
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thirty-two autobiographies, each at least 
five chapters long and some containing 
ten, twelve, and even fifteen chapters. 
Every autobiography was _ illustrated 
with a snapshot of the author, and some 
of the students drew additional illustra- 
tions. A committee wrote a preface, and 
the class as a whole decided to call the 
collection Past Imperfect: A Record of 
Imperfect Pasts. Then we had the book 
bound. 

As I read the chapters in the book, I 
recoiled again and again from the anguish 
that welled out, once the surface was cut: 


I sensed my mother’s uneasiness as she 
tucked me into bed that night and I noticed she 
let my brother stay up later than usual. Hours 
later I awoke to the sound of my father’s shout- 
ing and my mother’s crying. This wasn’t the 
first time I had been roused from a deep sleep 
for the same reason, but each time it happened, 
my stomach would twist itself into a knot and 
I’d start to tremble all over. I pulled the covers 
over my head and tried to shut out the sound of 
my father’s voice, but it seemed to get louder 
and louder until finally I sat up screaming. My 
mother came running in and held me in her 
arms until I cried myself to sleep... . 


I guess it was because I was so happy that I 
never noticed that my parents were not getting 
along as well as I was. Things soon headed for a 
climax with them and I was caught up in the 
whirl of moving again. I didn’t fully grasp the 
meaning of our going back to New York. But 
when we were put in another boarding school 
and never saw Dad when we went home on 
weekends, I had to accept the fact that the war 
had ruined everything. It was the end... . 


A group of white figures gathered around me, 
and I always looked for one among them whom 
I could trust. It was usually a nurse whom I 
begged not to let them hurt me. They put a 
towel over my face, and then a cold, smothering 
blackness made me ill. I fought it as long as I 
could until the voices began to echo, and my 
head felt as if it were separating from my body. 
Everything felt hot then, and I suppose I be- 
came unconscious. I never minded anything 
after the operation, not even being nauseous 
from the ether. Everything I ate tasted like it 
and for many years afterward, I was afraid to 
drink out of a straw because in the hospital I 
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drank water through one and it tasted like 
ether.... 


My father was due to come home from over- 
seas now. The family was so anxious to see him 
because he had been away so long and we 
wanted to see what he brought home for us. 
When he came home, I could see a great change 
in him. Not that I remembered much about him 
before but I could remember the fun we used to 
have. I would go over to his bed and he would 
watch me do acrobatics and sometimes we used 
to have pillow fights. These facts do not sound 
too important but I cling to them and hold 
them in my mind. Before he went away he al- 
ways used to be in good humor, and after he 
came home he was cranky and sometimes nasty. 
I didn’t realize it then but I really couldn't 
blame him because he had seen a lot of fighting 
overseas. ... 


My mother and father didn’t get along too 
well on certain things but I didn’t know that at 
the time. My mother told me they were getting 
divorced. It didn’t hurt me in the least because 
my mother explained it to me and besides I was 
fairly young. It doesn’t bother me much now. I 
like my stepmother almost as much as my 
mother. ... 


Yet the nonchalance of this account is 
betrayed by a subsequent paragraph 
written by the same student: 


All in all I get along fairly well with my 
parents and my brother and sister. But I have 
never been too close to them because I hate to 
get involved with people, so most of my 
thoughts and doings involve only myself. I have 
never been able to get along with people and it 
has deprived me of a great deal of happiness. . . . 


One day we were coming home from school. 
Just before we started to cross the avenue, I 
dropped a book on the sidewalk. I straightened 
up to see Phyllis walking backward across the 
street. She was laughing and telling me to hurry 
up. Then from around the corner, there came a 
heavy truck. I screamed to Phyllis. By the time 
I stopped, she was dead. The next thing I knew, 
I was in a hospital bed, staring up at whom I 
later learned were a doctor and two nurses. I 
felt a sharp pain and then—nothing more. 

About two days later I was almost me, the 
way I had been before the accident. At least I 
thought so. ... Finally I went back to school. 
...A girl came up to me and said, “How’s 


Phyllis, Stephanie?’’ Then something snapped. 
I swung around and slapped her as hard as I 
could. I pulled her hair, kicked her, bit her, and 
clawed blindly. 


The judge called me to his side and told me 
that by the way I spoke and carried myself 
under the circumstances, he thought I was 
mature enough to decide whether I wanted to 
see my father. My mother said, ‘See him, if you 
want.” 

I said, “No. He’s a perfect stranger and if I 
do see him, I’d meet him as if he were such.” 


I do not wish to create the impression 
that these autobiographies are records of 
unrelieved gloom. Many of the incidents 
were rich with humor, and I quote only 
one as an illustration: 


I [at the age of four] got reckless and was 
getting anxious to know where we were going 
and, more important, when we would get there. 
To the annoyance of my dad especially, I kept 
climbing from the back seat to the front, and 
back again. Finally my dad (by now in very ill 
humor) grumbled we were going to Miami. 
Naturally he could never be angry with me; so I 
assumed that he did not care too much for his 
Amie. 

“Doesn’t Daddy like his Amie?”’ I inquired, 
not the least bit ruffled by my dad’s gruff reply. 

“Not his Amie, Mi ami,” my mother cor- 
rected automatically. 

“Well, why did Daddy say it was his Amie? 
Whose Amie is it anyway?” 

There was no convincing me that it was no 
one’s Amie, and finally my dad, drawn out of his 
dark mood by my unusual reasoning, settled the 
matter by saying, “It’s your Amie.” That made 
it my Amie. 


Nevertheless, although the humor is 
the saving grace that relieves the inten- 
sity of these tales of repeated adversity, 
it cannot veil the fact that uncertainty 
and insecurity streak through the child- 
hood memories of the students: 


The next school I went to was in the Bronx. 
At that time my parents were separated and 
Billy and I were living with my father. I used to 
buy my lunch in school, although I hated it, and 
I was deathly afraid of the teacher who collected 
the lunch money. She used to scream at the 
children if they forgot their money, and one day 
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I didn’t go to school because I had lost my 
money. 


While I was there, we went into a whaling 
museum and I had the terrible feeling that a big 
whale chained to the wall was going to fall on 
me and I almost’ broke into tears, but I didn’t 
because I didn’t want anyone to think I was a 
little boy. 


Standing there, grasping my mother’s hand 
gave me the only courage I could muster, for I 
knew that if I once let it go it would be gone 
forever. And then, it was gone. The big door 
banged, cutting me and my sister from all the 
life and people we knew and leaving us with 
these eerie strangers. The panic leaped from my 
eyes and tongue as I desperately tried to recall 
my only tie with a world I knew. 


At the end of the semester, therefore, 
we had thirty-two autobiographies, but I 
think we had something more. The boys 
and girls had bared their experiences first 
to themselves as they wrote and then to 
the sympathetic attention of their friends 
in the class. In doing so, they achieved a 


kind of dignity and self-respect which en- 
abled them to regard the painful inci- 
dents in their lives with an adult objec- 
tivity: 


My brother and I were sent to a boarding 
school. I can’t forget the first impressions of this 
dismal home. I guess I did not particularly like 
the prospect of being away from home. I wanted 
my mother to stay with me. They would not let 
her stay. 

The walls on the second floor were painted 
gray. The white washbowls contrasted with the 
walls. Jt all reminded me of a dismal swamp 
somewhere down South where we used to hunt 
for garter snakes instead of going home after 
nursery school. The stairs painted black did not 
brighten the place any and it seemed as though 
there was only one small 25-watt light in the 
corner. The stairs squeaked; I kept hearing 
noises at night and what was worse, my bed was 
right next to the stairway, and when anyone 
would come up at night, I would hear him and 
imagine all sorts of things were going to happen 
to me. After I became acquainted with the 
home, I noticed the walls were not gray at all, 
but white, and the black stairs were brown, and 
the 25-watt bulb was 150 watts, and there were 


three or four of these bulbs in the boys’ dor- 
mitory. 

All through my grammar school days I 
lacked the feeling of belonging. I wanted more 
than anything else in the world to be part of 
something, to be considered a member of the 
“gang.” I thought this privilege was being de- 
nied me. In the fifth grade, I found I was not 
alone in this feeling. In the spring of 1948, three 
classmates and I banded ourselves together and 
formed a gang. Gradually the school and the 
“5-and-10”’ began to notice our presence. We 
called ourselves “The Vandals,” and that’s just 
what we were. ...I remember one afternoon 
when the other three went into a drug store to 
steal. I was supposed to walk around and act as 
a lookout while the others went about the 
business on hand... . 


I could go on quoting paragraph after 
paragraph, for each autobiography 
flashes with the excitement of children 
who have sufiered and have learned to 
mask their suffering with humdrum 
words and casual smiles. What I kept 
trying to do was to encourage these boys 
and girls to strip away the mask and re- 
veal themselves as they really were, for I 
learned that even the most phlegmatic 
student eventually had an interesting 
story to tell. 

I think that the effort was therapeutic, 
for, say what you will, there is catharsis 
in confession. More important than that, 
however, was the realization on the part 
of the students that they were not alone, 
that others in the class also knew bitter- 
ness and ache, and the sharing of this 
knowledge was soothing balm indeed. 
As a result of the autobiographies, I 
found I knew my students intimately 
and that in many cases the school could 
help them in one way or another. The 
“gangster,” for instance, became a mem- 
ber of another gang, the school orchestra. 
Students who found no happiness at 
home at least found some security in 
school by becoming part of another fam- 
ily, the office squad or the school news- 
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paper. I’undamentally, the chief value of 
the entire project, as I see it, was that it 
helped the students understand them- 
selves and so effect a self-cure, for in their 


situation “the patient must minister to 
himself.” 

And, incidentally, I think the boys and 
girls learned to write a little better. 


Sleep 


The ceiling of sleep slips softly into place 
With slabs of breathing; it is then that I 
_ Ascend a private scaffolding to trace 
Diurnal doubts upon a Sistine sky 
Within my chapel, heresies of truth 
And culminating myths begun in youth. 


And so I lie, face up, with mind in hand 
Like an active palette, seeking the proper sweep 
Of color for my own subjective land, 
Plying the brush of dreams; and thus I creep 
Across the night, a Michelangelo 
Unfolding all the facts I used to know, 


But not as clever. When returning dawn 
And his curt retinue of wakefulness 
Burn to day-ashes every shape I’ve drawn, 
I turn my back upon it, to address 
The world and people. But that very night 
A fresh, unstarted ¢eiling steals in sight. 
HAROLD ZLOTNIK 


Mipwoop Hicu ScHooi 
Brookiyn, New York 


The Flutter of a Leaf 


In a leaf that fell, 
A sigh was visible. 


“Frame of Reference” 
for Teacher X 
She doesn’t know, 
Poor soul, that she’s a pariah: 


She still says “field” 
Or “unit”—meaning “area’’! 


Its curling from a tree 
Scribbled. mortality. 


It condensed the story 
Of all things transitory. 


The flutter of a leaf 
Chronicled all grief. 


And, primrose-pathed, 

She’s straightway headed for the devil: 
She hasn’t yet 

Referred to grade or high school “‘level’’! 


Louis GINSBERG ‘THEODORE CEDERBERG 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY Everett (Wasu.) ScHoor 


Music as an Approach to Poetry 


HAROLD P. SIMONSON? 


Tie purpose of my experiment in sup- 
plementing the study of poetry with that 
of music was specifically to exercise the 
student’s imaginative thinking as a stim- 
ulation to his enjoyment of poetry. | 
never once apologized for using “long- 
hair” music; I did not preface the music 
with such words as ‘‘Now students, some 
of this music you will hear is classical 
music, and it is far better than the good- 
for-nothing ‘hit’ stuff you hear blaring 
from the juke boxes.” Rather than be- 
little the student’s own judgment of his 
musical favorites, which he perhaps as- 
sociated with his first date or with the 
swoony Junior Prom of last Friday night, 
I merely announced that the class was 
going to listen to records. No mention 
was made of my objective. The students 
related music with nothing at the mo- 
ment, certainly not with their study of 
literature at least. 

I had very impressionistic music at 
hand, and I had selected suitable parts 
from Greig’s Peer Gynt Smite, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite, and Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun to play as a starter. 
Not forgetting for a moment, however, 
that a constant dosage of this “long- 
hair” music at the beginning might 
arouse a mild but portentous rebellion to- 
ward the entire plan which I had in 
mind, I had also several of the most re- 
cent “Hit Parade” platters close by. I 
launched forth, then, first with a wild, 
brassy composition to which I am sure 


1 Puyallup, Washington, High School; now a Ful- 
bright teacher in the American Farm School, Salo- 
nika, Greece. 


even an amoeba would react with the 
thumping of its unicellular protoplasm 
against its culture dish. I made no follow- 
up comments on this music, except to 
mention that rhythm primarily gave the 
music its effect. Before playing the next 
selection, which I had chosen to be 
Grieg’s ‘Hall of the Mountain King,” I 
briefly explained the picture which the 
composer had attempted to convey with 
his music, so that, as the students lis- 
tened, the music should actually re-cre- 
ate in their minds a vivid impression. 
There was no necessity to mention Ibsen 
and the circumstances from which this 
composition evolved. The weird and 
swirling melodies excited them, for the 
students actually imagined the cavorting 
gnomes, goblins, and elves dancing in 
their eerie cavern. In other words, they 
saw the picture. The miracle of full 
orchestration had actually painted a 
mental image. 

Another disk was subsequently spun, 
this time one of ragtime syncopation, 
and, though students’ feet were tapping 
out the potpourri of rhythms—a more 
sensuous than intellectual reaction—their 
minds were finding the receiving of any- 
thing else from the music difficult. Said 
one girl, whose reading ability ranks her 
with a college junior, “I could picture 
nothing but the swing orchestra itself 
playing.” I then introduced two highly 
imaginative, but contrasting, dances, 
“Russian Dance” and “Arabian Dance,” 
from the Nutcracker Suite and asked the 
class members to imagine the settings for 
the compositions. After listening to this 
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masculine and then rhapsodic music, the 
students offered explanatory comments 
of their mental pictures, and again they 
certainly saw resplendent images. The 
class members were really beginning to 
listen to serious music; and, after inter- 
polating one more “hit” tune and follow- 
ing it with Debussy’s pastoral Aflernoon 
of a Faun, | felt as though the barrier of 
“long-hair” sophistication, as many teen- 
agers apply it to symphonic music, had 
been overcome. I readily admit that I 
excluded throughout this entire unit the 
“classical” music, as it is correctly 
termed, of the eighteenth-century school 
of Haydn and Mozart; but there was no 
attempt to deceive the students by ex- 
posing them only to the imaginative and 
romantic music of the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century composers. This latter 
type is just easier to listen to; for, super- 
ficially at least, it neither has the tight 
technical intricacies nor requires the con- 
centration necessary to appreciate the 
earlier genre. Furthermore, the music to 
which we were listening has as its forte 
the wonderful power to arouse the free 
play of the imagination, and this exercise 
expressly was the first step to be desired. 

My next step was to demonstrate on 
the following day that a composer of gen- 
ius can convey not only an imaginary pic- 
ture in remarkable focus through his de- 
vice of music but that he can additionally 
describe an emotion, a deep feeling, with 
this medium. (I had not yet hinted that 
poetry would be related soon to this 
unit.) We had mentioned earlier in our 
literature study that two common 
themes in writing were love and grief. 
Therefore, I concluded that if I explained 
the plot of Puccini's Madame Butterfly 
and gave particular emphasis to the 
events preceding Butterfly’s inspired 
aria, “‘Un bel di vedremo,”’ in Act II, the 
students perhaps could feel—even re- 


create for themselves—an elevated and 
intense human emotion. And they did 
feel it. They were held by some mysteri- 
ous influence which they later acknowl- 
edged but could not explain. For the 
theme of sorrow I selected again Tchai- 
kovsky and played for them the haunt- 
ingly melodious ‘None but the Lonely 
Heart.”’ At the conclusion of this selec- 
tion, while the hush of the moment still 
lingered, I read to them Oscar Wilde’s 
lyrical “Requiescat.” The spell of the 
moment continued. Tchaikovsky and 
Wilde had communicated their feelings 
to students sitting in Room 308, and, of 
even more significance, some of the stu- 
dents had possibly re-created for them- 
selves the emotion which one can truly 
understand only as it becomes personal. 
Poetry had been introduced namelessly . 
The poet and the composer became syn- 
onymous, and for probably the first time 
the students understood what the term 
“artist”’ in its full sense implies. 

Let it be said here that I am no author- 
ity on the subject of music and that I 
have ventured into the experiment of 
juxtaposing music with poetry primarily 
with the guiding conviction that the art 
of listening to music is actually not 
basically different from the art of reading 
poetry. Both activities require active dis- 
cipline of the mind. Mortimer Adler 
makes the point in Tow To Read a Book 
that all reading is active. There is no pas- 
sive reading if understanding is to occur, 
and there is no passive listening. One must 
work to receive, just as the author or 
composer works to give. Furthermore, 
the active listener or reader is able to es- 
tablish rapport with the artist only in so 
far as he can re-create the image or emo- 
tion in his own consciousness, where none 
existed before. 

We must know that an artistic crea- 
tion is more than the sum of its parts. 
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The poem is not merely the ink marks on 
the page, nor is the symphony merely the 
sound waves made by musical instru- 
ments. A poem or a piece of music is real- 
ly the experience which the receiver cre- 
ates in his mind. In other words, an artis- 
tic creation is not in existence at all until 
we create it in our own consciousness. In 
using music as an approach to poetry, I 
attempted, partially through the novelty 
which the technique affords in a litera- 
ture class, to have the students under- 
stand that, for a work of art to be of any 
significance to them, there must be a per- 
sonal experiencing of the imagery and of 
the emotion. And for this experience to 
occur in listening to music or in reading a 
poem, the imagination—the power to 
create mental images and personal emo- 
tions which correspond to the experiences 
of the senses which the artist describes— 
is the essence, the basic foundation. If the 
student does not learn to imagine (if such 
is humanly possible)- seeing pictures, 
hearing sounds, touching things, smelling 
smells, and tasting tastes in his mind— 
when he listens to music or reads a poem, 
he will never leave the sound level or the 
verbal level. In poetry he will be able 
only to comprehend the idea, that part of 
a poem which can be translated into 
prose. And we know that part of a poem 
is often of a very minor importance. ° 
My next step was to fix the idea in the 
student’s mind that the image which one 
artist, poet, or composer conveys to us, 
the receivers, might be very similar to an 
image created by another artist. The only 
difference between them might be basi- 
cally the device used, the “conveyer 
belt.”” I read, for example, Tennyson’s 
“Break, Break, Break.”” Then I played 
some selected parts from Mendelssohn's 
Fingal’s Cave Overture, in which he aptly 
describes the surging roll of the ocean 
waves resounding in rocky caves and 
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crags of the Hebrides. The students im- 
mediately discerned the obvious simi- 
larity, and the poetry suddenly became 
alive, which was, of course, my objective. 
In order to continue this imaginative pic- 
turing of the sea, | asked a student to 
read in class Byron’s famous apostrophe 
to the ocean in Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage, which I had earmarked for 
him. This reading I followed with a se- 
lected part of Debussy’s “La Mer.” 
Again the class found the parallelism in 
the imagery, and again the poetry took 
on a new significance. The students, it 
seemed to me, were bringing their im- 
agination to the reading of poetry. 

For several days I played music and 
read poetry. I used the picture of moon- 
light as another example of imagery. 
Connotative with this image was, of 
course, romance, and there was a pal- 
pable stir in the class when I suggested 
that the students, after reading a few 
poetic descriptions and listening to a mu- 
sical interpretation of moonlight, try to 
write their own description of a moon- 
light night. For this image I read ‘‘Sil- 
ver” by Walter de la Mare, which I had 
had mimeographed with other poems on 
papers which | distributed. The serenity 
of this poem was perfectly balanced by 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune.” One student 
in the class read Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion of moonlight from Act V in The 
Merchant of Venice. lor the contrapuntal 
effect we listened to Debussy’s languid 
““Nuages” and imagined seeing the slow 
and solemn march of clouds dissolving 
and then rebuilding. While further con- 
sidering this same image, I could not re- 
sist including lines from Shakespeare’s 
garden scene in Act II of Romeo and 
Juliet, which is pregnant with pictorial 
moonlight images. An amusing empathy 
resulted when the teen-agers realized 
that even Romeo found it difficult to say 
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goodnight. The musical interlude here 
was provided with one of the most fa- 
mous of Chopin’s nocturnes, his C-sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 1. The beauty of this 
piece is meditative and pure, and the 
class members again experienced an im- 
aginative miracle, i.e., a picture which 
they as individuals had created for them- 
selves. I doubt, however, if any of them 
pictured in his mind the macabre setting 
which Chopin actually was attempting 
to reproduce: “A calm night at Venice, 
where after a murder the corpse is thrown 
into the sea while the moon shines 
serenely on.” 

I found that an effective combination 
of poetical and musical interpretations of 
sunrise additionally supported my tenet 
that, though the subject may remain 
constant, the mediums employed to 
transfer its beauty and meaning may 
differ. The students felt the harmony 
created when “Sunrise” of Ferde Grofé’s 
Grand Canyon Suile was played and when 
Emily Dickinson’s “I’ll Tell You How 
the Sun Rose” was recited. The students 
by now had an acquaintance with Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suile, and, consequently, 
“Sunrise” from that score supplied the 
perfect parallel with Gene Boardman 
Hoover’s “Mountain Dawn,” especially 
when I told the class that Grieg’s own 
cabin, which might be compared with the 
one mentioned in the poem, was high in 
the Norwegian hills and that from his 
cabin with windows on every side he had 
a magnificent view of the sea on one side 
and the mountains on the other. Cer- 
tainly, his musical picture of sunrise has 
in it, too, the sights of rugged grandeur 
and the pungent smells of mountain 
meadows which give in a similar way the 
radiant life to Hoover’s poem. The im- 
age, the students were beginning to un- 
derstand, might be basically the same; 
the artistic medium may be varied. 


The class members discovered also 
from these few illustrations that there are 
sounds in music that correspond with 
sounds in nature. A symphony orchestra 
can create, they learned, a kind of musi- 
cal onomatopoeia, in which the singing of 
birds, the ripple of water, the crash of 
thunder, and the whistle of the wind may 
be imitated. But here lies a problem: to 
show that music cannot be treated 
merely as sensuous titillation or even asa 
mathematical pleasure. Despite its ap- 
parent meaninglessness on any other 
level, I attempted to point out that music 
must be profoundly and subtly related to 
emotion. Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘“The Bells’’ 
is a masterfully contrived creation of po- 
etical onomatopoeia, but it is not by such 
imitation of sounds that one can achieve 
a profound emotional effect. Those who 
scorn the arts would hastily agree that 
there is a sense in which music and poetry 
are utterly inadequate to express emo- 
tion at all. Tones are tones and words are 
words. Neither music nor even language 
can say anything specifically. But merely 
because art cannot be specific on the 
level on which so many people try to 
judge it, though it is actually in a greater 
sense the most powerful and _ incisive 
mode of expression, it can give the gen- 
eral atmosphere or aura of emotion. Mu- 
sic and poetry can suggest, for instance, 
love, hate, worship, or despair. The re- 
ceiver must work; he must actively bring 
to art his own life of love, hate, worship, 
or despair. In so doing, he finds that art 
for him becomes truth. 

While I attempt in this paper to place 
a positive value on increasing the stu- 
dent’s imaginative power to understand 
the artistic imitation of nature’s phe- 
nomena in music and poetry, I realize 
that an even higher value must rest on 
refining the imagination so that the per- 
son can perceive the truth of emotion. 
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This kind of imagination causes the mind 
to apprehend creatively, to re-create. 
The imagination, an essential faculty of 
the mind, thus brings order from chaotic 
senses. The imagination synthesizes the 
maze of impressions and experiences into 
a unity. The imagination is the living 
agent in human perception; it is primary 
to knowing at all. And so the imagination 
has this job to do: it must re-create an 
orderly experience of truthful emotion, 
in order that subsequently the person 
can perceive truth itself. 

I have proceeded step by step to show 
how I used music with poetry and to ex- 
plain what my objectives were. Before I 
move into the final step, the principles of 
which I have presented immediately 
above, I must say with diflidence that 
these steps are formidable ones. Some 
students, regardless of the clarity of the 
explanation, roam aimlessly in_ their 
wasteland of imperceptiveness. Their 
plight, however, is not hopeless; but 
there are other students to whom truth 
finds a ready ingress. 

The last step, then, in this unit was to 
emphasize that the emotions of love, 
hope, jealousy, anguish, and the count- 
léss others give to life its structure. They 
are its foundation, pillars, and roof. They 
are the truth in life. These emotions are 
described for us in art. In describing 
these emotions the artist has re-created 
them for himself. If we, the receivers, can 
understand these creations, we can un- 
derstand facets of life, too. Moreover, if 
we, the receivers, can re-create with our 
imaginations these emotions, we will per- 
ceive truth as it must relate to life. We 
shall have tasted of the Pierian spring. 

To emphasize this point to my stu- 
dents and to bring my paramount objec- 
tive to fruition, I merely played music 
and read poetry which told truthfully the 
course of human emotions. | did not at- 


tempt to force the students to perceive. 
To do this would be impossible; to at- 
tempt to do this would be fatuous. I had 
tried earlier to arouse their imaginations 
to see an image, and | had also helped 
them to imagine feeling an emotion. Now 
they were individually alone, and to this 
final step, the Platonic level in perceiving 
truth, they would rise—if they could. 
Even the complete understanding of the 
technical complications of music and po- 
etry does not assure one in reaching this 
final satisfaction. And so I read Robert 
Burns’s “Highland Mary” and two of 
Wordsworth’s Lucy poems and played 
the final movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, which has in it the re- 
curring theme of Fate and of final hope. 
Some students in the class heard the 
words and the musical tones; others saw 
mental pictures; still others felt a strarige 
and wonderful emotion; and a few, I 
trust, perceived a truth in life’s struc- 
ture. 

The unit which I have explained lasted 
for a week. During the weeks which fol- 
lowed, in which we continued to study 
literature without music, I noticed that 
the subject had taken on a new dignity. 
Many students seemed to have the idea 
that poetry now deserved their atten- 
tion. Discussion of imagery now to them 
was something understandable, and class 
members felt a certain pride in imagining 
mental pictures. In fact, there grew a 
mild competition among students to re- 
late the clearest picture of what poetry 
painted for them. Then there were others 
who tried to tell of the feeling which they 
experienced after reading certain poems. 
Some of the students were eloquent in 
their pristine sincerity. And there were 
students, I am sure, whose imagination 
cut like a scalpel through the superficial 
jumble of life and laid open a truth to 

(Concluded on p. 


The Class Club Belongs to the Students 


MARJORIE MANNING! 


Ths is our day—today’s Movie Club 
in English 12!’ Eddie’s enthusiastic re- 
mark to his classmates, as they entered 
Room 33 Friday morning, was reflected 
in the attitude of the entire class as they 
quickly found their seats and awaited 
attentively the opening of the club meet- 
ing. 

In three minutes, I took care of rou- 
tine matters of roll and announcements 
and turned the class hour over to the 
group’s quiet but capable president. 
Then I took my place at one of the empty 
students’ desks at the rear of the room; 
not once during the hour was | to find it 
necessary to assume my role or exercise 
my authority as the teacher, leader, or 
disciplinarian of the group. Instead, | 
became one of the group, participating in 
the business meeting or program as just 
another student. However, as the class 
bell rang and the students reluctantly 
left, I said to myself, as I had every 
other club day in English 12, ‘This was 
one of the most rewarding class hours of 
them all—for students and teacher!” 

It all began one bright September 
day, during that harassing and trying 
first week of school, when teachers and 
students alike ache mentally and physi- 
cally as they struggle to orient and adapt 
themselves to the pattern of school. I 
presented informally to each of my two 
classes of senior English the possibility of 
organizing a class club within the pro- 
gram of the year; I suggested to them 
that a club within the English classroom 


1 Marion-Franklin Community High School, Co 
lumbus, Ohio 


would provide splendid opportunities for 
the application and review of the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary procedure which 
they and I had studied in junior English; 
moreover, I discussed with them the im- 
portance of clubs or organizations in the 
life of the average American, who, it 
seems, is of a gregarious nature. I offered 
them the class period once every two 
wecks throughout the course. 

Up to this point the nature of this club 
or the kinds of programs had not been 
mentioned. As I paused, a student, some - 
what skeptically, asked, ‘‘What kind of 
club will it be?” Immediately I replied, 
“What kind would you like it to be?” 

As in every group, the suggestions 
were varied; all choices were listed on the 
board; then the students were asked to 
consider all possibilities and to return to 
class the next day with a choice. They 
were cautioned to make their decisions 
with the interests and needs of the group 
in mind, as well as their own individual 
preferences. 

The discussion the next day was an 
interesting and revealing one. Both sec- 
tions voted Aye unanimously to the 
question, “Shall we have a class club?”’ 
However, there was no such smooth 
agreement as to the choice of the club. 
The guide questions narrowed the choices 
somewhat; within the hour, one section 
chose a Movie Club and the second sec- 
tion, primarily an academic group, chose 
a Career Club. Both choices were reached 
by a two-thirds vote; the will of the 
majority, one of our great democratic 
principles, could be applied once again. 
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Before each group organized into the 
club of their choice, I told them of similar 
class-club organizations that I had had in 
the past and suggested that they might 
benefit from the experience of others. I 
emphasized the importance of not having 
dues or fees (a school policy), the need 
for capable program chairmen, the inclu- 
sion of the entire membership in com- 
mittees, the advantage of having officers 
who were not holding other important 
offices in co-curricular activities, and the 
necessity for careful planning. After try- 
ing carefully to set the tone and pattern 
for the organization, as I believe is the 
role of a leader, I explained that my 
position would be that of counselor and 
adviser for the group. 

Acting within the rules of parliamen- 
tary procedure, the members set up club 
organizations with a president, secretary- 
treasurer, and three program chairmen. 
Meetings were held bimonthly during the 
regular class period, with no dues. Each 
program chairman with her committee 
presented a program each six weeks. All 
students were committee members. 

After the clubs were organized, I pre- 
pared guide sheets of suggestions for 
programs under these general headings: 
(1) “Speakers”; (2) “Field Trips’; (3) 
“Contests”; (4) “Panei Discussions”’; 
(5) “Plays, Readings, Articles.” Al- 
though most of my suggestions were not 
specific, they gave the student chairmen 
starting points from which they could 
develop their own ideas. I placed these 
outlines in folders, together with all ma- 
terial that I had that might be suitable 
for programs. 

Each chairman was urged to make a 
rough outline of his ideas for a program; 
in a student-counselor conference, we 
planned the program. In the beginning, 
the chairman needed much help and 
guidance from the counselor. However, 
with experience comes confidence, until 


now the counselor needs do little but ap- 
prove the program and offer a suggestion 
for a minor change. 

Perhaps a sample program from the 
Movie Club would serve to illustrate the 
type of program these students are plan- 
ning and presenting. 


Business meeting... .. President, 5-10 minutes 
Program.........Program chairman in charge 


1. Roll call by naming favorite movie of the 

past month 
. Short talk by town librarian 

Books” 

3. Charades (movie titles)—chairman aided by 
committee members 

4. “Double or Nothing’ (questions about 
movies; candy prizes) 


“Movies from 


One from the Career Club might be 

added: 

1. 10-minute film—*‘The Newspaper at Work” 

2. Careers in the alphabet—Spelling—A = Ac- 
tor. Next student spells a vocation beginning 
with B, etc. 

3. 5-minute report on book, Jobs That Take 
You Places 

4. Impromptu pantomimes of ‘An Occupation 
That I Would Not Be Suited For” 


Almost every program presented by 
the committees in each club had one 
notable idea. The creative-writing urge 
asserted itself in original poems and 
stories using movie titles. Some of these 
were reprinted in the school paper. Im- 
provement in spelling was a result of the 
frequent contests in the Career Club that 
necessitated correct spelling of vocations 
from the catchy doctor and captain to the 
more difficult chiropractor and chiropo- 
dist. One committee spent several hours 
preparing a crossword puzzle, using vo- 
cations. Individual copies were given the 
club members in a frenzied contest to see 
who could complete it first. By the pres- 
entation of concise and interesting re- 
ports of related books, the students read 
more widely and developed new reading 
interests. Original playlets and skits were 
popular program material. The wisdom 
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of choosing a vocation early in high 
school years, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of individual vocations, and 
the dangers of taking a dead-end job 
were but a few themes developed by the 
Career Club committees. Thus no one 
program outline may accurately be said 
to be typical. Each was original and dif- 
ferent as each group, with the true com- 
petitive spirit, tried to present a better 
program, from both the educational and 
the entertainment viewpoint, than the 
other groups. 

From an examination of the programs 
of the two clubs thus far this year, one 
may draw several general observations. 

lirst, one may readily see that the stu- 
dents are desirous of keeping their pro- 
grams away from the traditional class- 
room method. There are few individual 
reports given, no question-and-answer 
program in recitation form, little or no 
individual written work, and no lecture 
or speech-making by the chairman. 

Second, most of the programs show a 
direct relationship to the radio and TV 
offerings. Almost every one of the pro- 
grams presented has included a quiz pro- 
gram—“‘Dr. J.Q.,” “Double or Noth- 
ing,” or “Strike It Rich,” with questions 
pertaining to careers or movies, with 
small rewards of a piece of candy rather 
than the fabulous sums of money, of 
course. The program usually includes a 
panel idea from TV, also—‘‘What’s My 
Line?,” ‘“‘What’s My Secret?,” “Youth 
Speaks Its Mind,” are typical. 

Third, the students seem anxious for 
group participation. The chairman usual- 
ly breaks the club into three or four small 
groups for contests, charades, etc. There 
is a definite tendency for co-operative 
activity. 

Fourth, the most popular and educa- 
tional programs make use of visual aids. 
Several groups have been able to arrange 


for the showing of movies related to the 
club’s theme in the school’s audio-visual 
room. The Career Club has had two field 
trips during the class hour—one to the 
local radio station and one to the local 
newspaper plant. Pictures and charts 
used in the program increase the value 
and interest for the members. 

And now we come to the all-important 
question, ‘What are the values to be de- 
rived from the English class club?” I 
offer three major values that I feel may 
be derived from a class-club program as 
I have outlined it. First, the class club 
provides an excellent opportunity to 
meet the needs, abilities, and interests of 
the individual. Second, the class club is 
democratic; everyone belongs and has 
equal rights and privileges. No one pays 
dues; no special time outside the school 
day need be devoted to the activity. 
Third, the class club is the result of stu- 
dent planning and organization; they 
created the club and, as a result, feel a 
keener sense of responsibility for the 
success and merit of its program than 
they might otherwise; the majority of 
the members wanted this topic and have 
a keener interest than if it had been 
chosen for them. 

The potentialities of class clubs such 
as these were well illustrated last Novem- 
ber (1952), when the two clubs com- 
bined to do their part in securing the 
passage of a 6-mill school levy in the 
election. Giving freely of their time and 
ability, the students wrote and presented 
an original radio script, “Good Citizen- 
ship,” which was broadcast over the 
local radio station. As a result of their 
training in organization and program 
planning, these students were able to 
work together capably and efficiently as 
they served the school and community. 

To me, the class club is a step forward 
in school life for life’s school. 
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Invitation to Letters 


MARIAN M. WALSH! 


No MATTER how much customs change, the Burgess booklet and to report on it 


schools progress, or gadgets increase, in 
countless life-situations no satisfactory 
substitute has yet been found for a well- 
written letter. If, in Dr. Briggs’s familiar 
phrase, we must “teach boys and girls to 
do better the worth-while things they are 
going to do anyway,” the art of letter- 
writing should continue to hold a promi- 
nent place in a modern curriculum, re- 
gardless of the varying mental levels of 
students. During many years of teaching 
such a unit, some of the ways I have pre- 
sented the subject may be found in the 
following description. 


AIMS 


A twofold purpose underguides my 
teaching of letters. 

First, I think all students should ac- 
quire as great a skill as their ability will 
warrant for writing appropriate letters 
suggested by any situation they may 
meet in their own experience. Second, | 
try to help all of them to realize the hap- 
piness that they can bring by answering 
letters from relatives and friends with 
the best efforts of which they are capable 
and, better than that, to be on the alert 
for occasions which may not require a 
note but on which one would be welcome. 
’ That is what Gellett Burgess called “an 
educated heart,’ and I ask for a volun- 
teer, at the beginning of the unit, to read 


1 DuPont Manual! High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; public relations representative of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 


2 Gellett Burgess, Have You an Educated Heart? 
(New York: Horace Liveright & Co., 1923). 
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briefly to his class in a day or two. 
TYPES OF LETTERS 

In an informal discussion we talk 
about the kinds of letters high school stu- 
dents have occasion to write. Generally, 
someone mentions the kind in lieu of a 
visit as that most frequently used. 
Thanks for gifts or kindness claims sec- 
ond place; yet, surprisingly, the bread- 
and-butter letter, though never so called, 
is later given. A thoughtful girl often 
mentions congratulatory messages. So- 
cially minded students say that invita- 
tions, and acceptances and regrets for 
these, call for their attention. Also men- 
tioned are notes to sick friends. Unless 
there has been a recent bereavement in 
their circle of friends, seldom does that 
most difficult kind to write, sympathy 
for the loss of a loved one, get listed. 
That is my contribution. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURE—CONTENT 


With the limited experience of most 
boys arid girls in first-rate correspond- 
ence, the only virtue in my question, 
“Whose letters do you most welcome?” 
is to have them establish criteria for 
judging. “‘What makes them welcome?” 
often brings the answer, “She sounds as 
if she is talking” or “He understands 
me.”’ 

From those two statements we have 
two of the requisites for a good letter, 
and, to clarify them, we put them on the 
board in some form similar to these: (1) 
Letters should be conversational in tone. 
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(2) They should be suited to the age and 
tastes of the person to whom written. 

As a springboard for evaluation, but 
never to cramp their own style, I often 
read several letters from people who 
know the art of cleverness in writing. Of 
course, the personnel of my classes de- 
termines the types I select. For an ac- 
celerated group, the one William James 
wrote to his class at Radcliffe in thanks 
for a pot of flowers will bring laughs.* 
The light touch in a bread-and-butter 
letter of Thomas Bailey Aldrich is less 
subtle but every whit as clever.‘ Miss 
Helen Keller’s note to Phillip Brooks on 
his accession to the bishopric sometimes 
makes an impression.’ Occasionally a 
few students have volunteered to get 
other examples to read from collections 
in our library, though to avoid a poor 
choice I think they need some guidance 
in choosing. In discussing the letters read 
above, they will find that a third charac- 
teristic—hard to attain, unless God- 
given, but worth the striving—may be 
termed personal style. 

After that preliminary, we are ready 
to write letters in class. Above all, I insist 
that these be written to people they 
know well, that they should be like a 
visit, and, finally, that all should be 
mailed. 

The stupidity of writing letters to put 
into a notebook has stultified many an 
effort, but if duplicate copies of good 
letters are needed for a bulletin-board 
display, certainly that is justified. To 
help me decide on how suitable their let- 
ters are for the people who will receive 


5 Taintor and Monro, The Book of Modern Let- 
ters (Macmillan Co.). 
Tbid. 


’Colson and Chittenden, Letters to Children 
(Hinds, Hayden,& Eldridge). 


them, I ask students to put at the top of 
their papers this information: (1) a three- 
or four-line description of the person’s 
tastes, occupation, and approximate age ; 
(2) the relationship he bears to the per- 
son writing. 

Since modern practice emphasizes 
content so much more than form, I sug- 
gest that for their first draft the saluta- 
tion is the only heading needed. At the 
end of the class hour all letters are passed 
in for me to read and are returned the 
next day. (I consider the quick return 
imperative.) Having listed all more-or- 
less general errors in looking over their 
work, when I read them, we have a dis- 
cussion of such questions as “How are 
your” “T hope you are well,” and other 
clichés. Then each student, armed with a 
dictionary, begins working on his own 
errors that have been checked with 
“cross” marks in the margins, and, for 
any whose papers have notes to see me 
about something, I am available for indi- 
vidual conference the remainder of the 
period. Checking their letters the second 
night, I will, of course, still find many 
mistakes. Didn’t you have to do vour 
earliest letters in childhood over many 
times? I did! They are returned to stu- 
dents the following day. 


FORM 


Krom a collection of notes and letters 
that either my friends or I have received 
over a period of years, | use thirty-five or 
forty varied types, mounted on 9” X 12” 
construction paper, for exhibit in the 
classroom.® I ask the earliest comers in 
class to help me put them around the 
blackboard ledges, numbering them as 
we go. Accustomed to wander to the 


6 This idea came from the late Lulu O. Andrews, 
when she was head of the English Department at 
Peabody College. 
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bulletin board for some item or picture of 
interest to them, no unusual confusion 
comes when students are told to inspect 
the display. They feel free to jot down 
anything that seems unusual to them, 
and they also list the two or three they 
like best. Always I include a few not up 
to standard in some way and some with 
personalized salutations like “Dear Lov- 
er-of-Candlelight” or other examples of 
expressions out of the ordinary. 

With no preliminary discussion to in- 
fluence their choices, their votes are 
taken by acclamation for the two or three 
they consider best. Then we talk about 
the wisdom of their selections. Some- 
times they disregarded poor margins, bad 
taste in paper used or proper forms for 
headings, salutations or complimentary 
close. It seems gratifying to some when 
my own preferences are given and they 
agree with the ones the students them- 
selves had picked. 

Choice in kinds of paper to be used 
calls for some help, I think. Just as we 
like to use our best linen, silver, and 
china to compliment our guests, I like 
for them to feel that they should use the 
best paper the family budget will allow. 
They need to be reminded that good 
taste in dress or voice is judged by what 
is least conspicuous. Hence the best 
colors in writing paper are white, gray, 
or ivory shades. My stock is always 
available for those who may find it in- 
convenient to get suitable paper. The 
only provision is that they come after the 
class period to get it. This prevents any 
embarrassment for the underprivileged 
(and I have never had the more fortunate 
ones take undue advantage of the offer). 

Near the end of the hour I distribute 
3” & 5” unlined cards and ask each stu- 
dent to write on the card the form he in- 
tends to use for his ink copy. The two 
most generally accepted are: 
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Thursday 
Dear Tom, 
Sincerely yours, 
Sam 
or: 


1226 Clarendan Road 
Louisville 4, Kentucky 
May 18, 1953 


with salutation and complimentary close 
similar to the first one. They should 
realize that for close relatives and friends 
the three-line heading is superfluous, but 
for birthday greetings, or others that 
may celebrate any event, a line to include 
the actual date may be used. Once more 
I collect their work and give this assign- 
ment: 

You may do your ink copies at home tonight, 
and don’t be discouraged if you have to make 
several. J did at ages 7, 9, and even 20! To keep 
your margin straight, you may use folded 
papers, the size of the margin you prefer, to 
clamp around your paper as a frame. Write 
your letter within that frame, and on removing 
the strips I hope you'll find a pleasing margin. 
From theme-writing, remember that the bottom 
margin is a bit wider than the other three. Keep 
your letters unfolded and bring blank envelopes 
to class. 


DISPLAY OF WORK 


An undercurrent of excitement and 
much whispered comment marks the 
opening of the next class period. The stu- 
dents form two lines, facing each other. 
Each student holds his letter so that his 
vis-d-vis and others near him may in- 
spect it for favorable comments first, 
suggested changes later. However, he 
himself mentions any errors that he has 
already noticed in his own work. Many 
good-naturedly report bad luck or the 
number of copies ruined and a natural 
pride when well-done work is praised. I 
consider the amount of paper ruined 


uf 
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under such circumstances justified, but, 
where inroads have been made on 
“sister’s” best sheets, sympathy is of- 
fered! 

After everyone has had the opportu- 
nity for his letter to be inspected and to 
inspect another’s, they are collected— 
for the last time, we hope. However, all 
understand that until a satisfactory copy 
is made no grade will be given. The fair- 
ness of such a rule promotes earnest 
effort to succeed. Briefly, I show them 
the accepted ways to fold the several 
kinds of paper they have used. 


ENVELOPES 


If time permits in the hour, I let them 
mark off on a sheet of unlined paper the 
exact size of their envelopes. With a 
model on the board for them to follow, 
such as: 


Miss Evelyn Stanton 
1614 Comstock Boulevard 
Louisville 11, Kentucky 


and their return address, always, with no 
title before their names, you may feel 
that no mistake could be made. Try it! 

We use block form throughout, and I 
think the students’ attention should be 
called to notice the importance of the 
left margins being kept straight. Those 
who do their work most effectively will 
get theirs right at once. I check those 
and they in turn go around the class to 
see that all are comme il faut. Ink copies 
of envelopes may be brought in the next 
day, unless there is time to complete 
them in that period. As in the letters, no 
grade is recorded until a satisfactory 
envelope has been done. 


CORRECTION OF INK COPIES 


In looking over the ink copies of letters 
and envelopes, out of class, for the last 


time, I clamp small pieces of paper to 
the letters showing the grade and any 
comments I consider pertinent. All let- 
ters with no errors are ready to be 
mailed, but if flagrant mistakes or blots 
appear on any sheet, I give the privilege 
of making another copy. Strongly, I urge 
all to mail their letters and, after that 
much effort, any normal person would 
want to. Gratifying praise from the older 
relatives who received the messages 
brings encouragement to some, at least 
for excellence in future correspondence. 

I feel that, throughout the year, I 
must not only be on the alert for possible 
situations that suggest a note, but ] must 
try to encourage boys and girls to come 
for help with any letters of theirs that 
present problems. One earnest request 
came to me recently from one of the girls 
whose brother was marrying a girl to 
whom the family objected. My student, 
fond of her brother, wanted to write a 
note welcoming his fiancée into the 
family. The one she sent was _ heart- 
warming. 

If a situation that calls for quick ac- 
tion arises—for example, a remarkable 
assembly program, sudden illness, or a 
surprise courtesy to the group—I think a 
composite note solves a problem in time- 
and effort-saving. Each person writes a 
sentence or two in a few minutes of class 
time, and I ask for a volunteer commit- 
tee of two or three, preferably those with 
the same study hour, to cull the best 
parts of each, throw them together, and 
bring the finished letter to me. The one 
with the best handwriting may make 
the ink copy and mail it. Next day the 
pencil copy is read to the class, and I ask 
for hands to be raised if a word, phrase, 
or sentence of anyone’s is recognized. 
Nearly all are represented and naturally 
pleased. 

[Concluded on p. 40} 


I BELIEVE that somewhere officially in 
education there is a place for the study 
not of knacks and know-how in tech- 
niques, not of acquiring a load of facts 
for throwing back or for holding in an 
information-please grab bag. I am inter- 
ested in the study of man in the world, of 
his problems and his feelings, his gal- 
lantry and his compassion, his failure and 
his triumph. And none of these things 
can be measured by a slide rule, and we 
will not get too much help from the en- 
cyclopedia. We will have to use for our 
material the best materials there are: the 
things men themselves have thought and 
written, their—your—insights, their— 
your—perceptions, _their—your—cour- 
age, and their—your—aspiration. I say 
“your” because much of what we study 
will be what you will write or say for us 
to consider, and I say “they” to speak 
for the writers whom Ezra Pound called 
“the antennae of the race,” some of 
whom you will be exploring individually 
and some of whom we will be exploring 
together. 

The human being is something worth 
studying, and not just his 1.Q. or the his- 
tory of his acts, his body, or his nezvous 
system, but the creations of his best ef- 
forts, what Yeats calls ‘‘the flames upon 
the night that man’s own resinous heart 
has fed,” the nature of his relations with 
other people and with himself, as seen by 
each of you or by a Faulkner or a Shake- 
speare, the things Faulkner calls “the 
love and honor and pity and pride and 
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compassion and sacrifice” in the human 
spirit. 

These are not just things you are sup- 
posed to hear about and admire from a 
distance, because you are human beings, 
capable of any heights and any depths, 
and all of us are in a way only partly 
aware of our own nature and our own 
stature. “We never know how high we 
are until we are called to stand.” Perhaps 
what we do here may have something to 
do with our rising to the standing posi- 
tion as we look into ourselves, into each 
other, and into the minds and hearts of 
the people whose work seems to reach 
you best, people from the literature and 
thought of three thousand years, much 
of which is available to you for a little 
time and effort. No great adventure, no 
intensity of feeling, no shock of discov- 
ery, no impact of revelation is possible 
without “a little time and effort” and 
without the searcher being open and 
ready, being in action and active—there 
is no place in adventure for the fat old 
man in a club armchair. This is for those 
who, in Pound’s words, ‘‘want to see the 
world,” not for “those who merely want 
t» know what part. of it the: live in.” 

You and I are battered by ominous 
statements about atom bombs and ter- 
ror, armaments and brutality, commu- 
nism and disorder. Sometimes we get 
sick of hearing it and refuse to face it at 
all—we hide in a little world of our own 
choosing—the high school student can 
hide in a world of childish clutching to 
the familiarities of chatter and personali- 
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ties, the college man or woman can hide 
in a world of pantie raids or of the labora- 
tory, the businessman can hide in a 
world of “business is business” and prices 
and profits, the housewife in one of reci- 
pes and washing—and the fat old man 
has his club armchair. There are all sorts 
of ways to hide, however unsatisfying 
they may be. But somewhere there have 
to be people who don’t hide, who look the 
world in the eye and say, “Hello, world, 
I’m trying to see what you are like; | 
want to understand it all and shrink from 
nothing. I’m not scared of your apparent 
disorder or your great size, your lack of 
apparent answers to my questions and 
problems and my tininess. But I am a 
human being, and I[ want to live as one, 
among human beings, with what Adlai 
Stevenson called ‘a firm confidence in 
justice, freedom, and peace on earth that 
will raise the hearts and hopes of man- 
kind for that distant day when no one 
rattles a saber or drags a chain.’ ” 

Hemingway in his magnificent story, 
The Ola Man and the Sea, says that man 
is not made for defeat. A man can be de- 
stroyed but not defeated.” Yet, when we 
look at our world, we can see defeat and 
destruction. Hemingway is talking about 
aman, not a mouse. It is this kind of per- 
son, his kind of courage and stature, that 
we need to consider when we say “human 
being.” 

What does “English” have to do with 
all of this? English deals with the lan- 
guage and literature of human beings, 
the thoughts and feelings they have ex- 
pressed and can express, and those be- 
low what Eliot calls “the substratum of 
our being to which we rarely penetrate.” 
And that does not limit the fieid to the 
English language, which would mean 
that our field was a rather small and 
provincial one. You should be able to 
read intelligently and speak in more than 


one language soon and we have transla- 
tions from the major and minor lan- 
guages of the world to help us when we 
can’t cross the language barrier. Human 
endurance and friendship, courage and 
adventure, know no barrier, obviously, 
of age or language, custom or belief, 
wall or gun. 

If you are startled at the idea of hav- 
ing your own thoughts and writing form 
the basic materials for this course, I sug- 
gest that you do yourselves a little more 
credit than to assume you are so uninter- 
esting. | doubt if you are. The insights 
you find in your own hearts and minds 
are valuable to the rest of us—we need 
them, so don’t hold them back from 
modesty or laziness. You have eyes, 
senses, a body, and a mind and are alive 
in the world in 1953. Let us hear how it 
looks and feels to you. It is a sure bet 
that it looks different to the fellow sitting 
next to you, but that will not mean that 
either of you is wrong. It simply means 
that the individual person is something 
very special, private, original, and, per- 
haps, wonderful, no matter how much he 
may try to conceal these things under 
matching white sox and loafers or con- 
ventional _let’s-all-be-like-the-other-guy 
behavior. 

And if you are startled at approaching 
something with the ominous name of 
“literature”—if you are worried about 
what is “too mature” or “too deep” for 
you, you can give over that concern too. 
I think the expression “‘too old for you”’ 
is an insult and, furthermore, is meaning- 
less. Today I will get one thing out of fall- 
ing in love or reading Madame Bovary or 
being elected president. When [ am 
thirty-five, I will get something quite dif- 
ferent out of the same experiences, and, 
when I am ninety, I will get something 
quite different still. That is no reason to 
keep myself on ice until the age of ninety, 
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for fear of not getting all there was to get 
out of falling in love or reading Madame 
Bovary or running for president. And, 
when I say “literature,” I do not mean 
some specialized form of archeology on 
what someone else tells us is a ‘“‘classic,”’ 
nor do I mean academic dissection of 
books or plot-quizzing. Pound says that 
“literature is language charged with 
meaning. Great literature is simply lan- 
guage charged with meaning to the ut- 
most possible degree.”’ Max Lerner talks 
about ‘those amalgams of blood, agony 
and imagination we call literature.”’ 
Jacques Barzun says this as a kind of 
warning against the intensity of great 
literature—a warning directed at the 
weak and the fearful, the evasive and the 
cowardly: “There is moreover a direct- 
ness, almost a crudity, about great art 
that many cannot stand. It brings life too 
close to the observer, who feels alter- 
nately scorched and chilled. 

“The study of the arts in their great 
manifestations is thus a gradual and de- 
liberate accustoming of the feelings to 
strong sensations and precise ideas. It isa 
breaking down of the self-will for the 
sake of finding what life and its objects 
may really be like.”’ This is nothing to be 
afraid of, this literature, for anyone not 
wishing to hide from life, since literature 
is life, arranged, intensified, commented 
on, lifted to greater-than-life-size for 
those who are living life to contemplate. 
Good writers, especially those of our own 
day, are passionately concerned with life 
—that is their materials for writing, the 
materials of what Yeats calls “the foul 
rag-and-bone-shop of the heart” and of 
“the fury and the mire of human veins”’ 
and in the last line of the magnificent 
poem,” Byzantium,” the materials of 


life which he saw as “that dolphin-torn, 
that gong tormented sea.” Arthur Miller 


speaks out for the role of the writer who 
lives in the world with courage, and he is 
speaking fo people who live equally or al- 
most equally intensely and fully: “They 
say illusion is out, it is foolish. (They are 
the tired, fearful second-rate writers and 
the tired, fearful second-rate livers of 
life.) What illusion? The illusion that the 
writer can save the world. The fashion is 
that the world cannot be saved. Between 
the determinism of economics and the 
iron laws of psychiatrics they can only 
appear ridiculous, they think, by roaring 
out a credo, a cry of pain, a point of view. 
Perhaps they really have no point of 
view, or pain either. [t is incomprehen- 
sible to me.” And Miller calls the central 
guestion of all great art, literature, and 
thought: “how may a man govern him- 
self so that he may live more humanly, 
more alive?”’ 

“More human, more alive.” That is a 
challenging aim for each of us to make 
for ourselves in or out of this or any 
course. By the way of the imagination, of 
human perception, embodied in lan- 
guage, we can move toward being “more 
human, more alive.” Yeats said that “I 
am now certain that the imagination has 
some way of lighting on the truth that 
the reason has not.” And his wonderful 
statement on what it means to create 
brings us some of the intensity and power 
of this increase in humanity and alive- 
ness we are secking: 

“There is in the creative joy an ac- 
ceptance of what life brings, because we 
have understood that beauty of what it 
brings, or a hatred of death for what it 
takes away, which arouses within us, 
through some sympathy perhaps with all 
other men, an energy so noble, so power- 
ful, that we laugh aloud and mock, in the 
terror or the sweetness of our exultation, 
at death and oblivion.” 


Round Table 


MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING 
TO SPELL 


An article in a spring issue of the English 
Journal opens with the usual hackneyed 
statement that businessmen demand correct 
spelling and grouse about their inability to 
hire secretaries capable of correcting their 
spelling. Pronouncements of this kind have 
just about achieved the dignity of formula— 
no successful article on spelling can do with- 
out them. 

However, I doubt seriously that such 
worrisome comments, unsubstantial as they 
are, do the harried English teacher any real 
good—and I speak from experience. We 
agree that businessmen demand correct 
spelling largely because we are agreeable 
people; but translating that into concrete 
terms whereby we can scare the living day- 
lights out of our indifferent students is an- 
other matter indeed. How many of us really 
have had the opportunity to hear business- 
men complain of poor spelling among their 
employees? Not many, I would venture to 
guess. 

And all this is by way of preliminary to 
announcing that I have at hand some twen- 
ty-five letters from prominent business and 
professional leaders in the Milwaukee area, 
written this spring in response to my in- 
quiry as to when and why businessmen de- 
manded correct spelling. The writers in- 
clude such people as the mayor of Mil- 
waukee, the city’s chief of police, Governor 
Kohler of Wisconsin, Senator Wiley, two or 
three bank presidents, an assortment of 
presidents of public utility concerns, and a 
variety of sales managers, personnel direc- 
tors, and so on, of leading Milwaukee in- 
dustries. Most of the writers are sincere, and 
several give reasons for the importance of 
good spelling that might not occur to a 
teacher inexperienced in commercial mat- 
ters. 


We at Wauwatosa (Wisconsin) Senior 
High School have found these letters potent 
ammunition in the classrooms. When the 
head of a construction firm states that he 
considers poor spelling suggestive of more 
serious carelessness and therefore sufficient 
reason for not hiring, most of our budding 
engineers have done more than raise an eye- 
brow or two. 

We are using the letters as part of the 
promotion of a school-wide spelling contest; 
and comments from students indicate that 
the letters have done much to encourage 
more enthusiasm than ever before engen- 
dered by such a contest. 

Here is the text of the letter we sent these 
men: 


DEAR——: 


We are about to embark upon a program to 
awaken the interest of our students in the need 
for good, clear, accurate expression. Improved 
spelling is our first objective. 

We know the importance that professional, 
business and industrial, military, and govern- 
ment leaders place upon good spelling. It is uni- 
versally accepted as one of the signs of literacy; 
it is everywhere necessary for effective com- 
munication. But we oftentimes have difficulty 
in persuading our students of the attitudes 
toward spelling maintained in the world outside 
the school campus. Some of them seem to think 
that an insistence upon correct spelling is a 
peculiarity found only among English teachers. 

Therefore, we should like to ask you to co- 
operate with us im this campaign for good spell- 
ing by sending us a letter—a letter that will 
indicate in specific terms the importance placed 
upon good spelling by you and your office. Per- 
haps you might cite an instance or two where 
spelling meant the difference in getting a job, a 
promotion, a contract, or whatever, and not 
getting one. We leave the subject of the letter 
up to you. 

We propose to mount your letter and display 
it in a prominent place in our school for all stu- 
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dents to read. You will undoubtedly want to 
bear that in mind as you write to us. 
Will you help us—today? 
Sincerely yours, 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
Wauwatosa Hicu ScHOOL 


Teachers who might like to use the same 
technique should aim high; they should 
address a similar letter to the really im- 
portant people. Our list included bank 
presidents, the governor of our state, the 
mayors of adjacent cities, our state senator 
in Washington, and chief executives of 
major manufacturing concerns, together 
with a sprinkling of personnel directors— 
those whom our yvraduating students would 
most likely meet face to face. Some sixty per 
cent of our letters received replies, and good 
replies. 

Jarvis E. Busu 


(WIs.) SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 


{Mr. Bush has generously agreed to sup- 
ply copies of these letters to anyone who 
makes the request—and sends a six-cent, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope.—EpiTor.] 


DRAMA STUDY IN TWELFTH 
GRADE 


How to teach Macbeth and make it inter- 
esting—the perennial question confronting 
teachers of twelfth-grade English! Faced 
with this problem, I decided to try an ex- 
periment; I would begin teaching English 
drama at its beginnings and gradually work 
up to the Shakespearean period. Perhaps, I 
reasoned, a gradual approach to the difficult 
Elizabethan period might bring with it a 
gradual increase in understanding and avoid 
the usual period of discouragement. 

Following our text, we began with a short 
history of English drama dating back to the 
religious miracle and morality plays of the 
Middie Ages. We had supplementary texts 
which we used in acting out before the class 
sections from The Sacrifice and Everyman. 
The essential simplicity of these plays and 
the fact that they were orizinally produced 
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on the limited stage of the medieval ‘“‘pag- 
eant wagon” made the front of the class- 
room an almost ideal place for their enact- 
ment. We had to use our imagination for the 
customary trapdoors leading to heaven and 
hell. 

After this beginning it was an easy step 
to Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, which we also 
read carefully together, comparing it to its 
religious predecessors and the Shakespeare- 
an plays that the students had read in pre- 
vious years. We did not attempt to “act 
out” Dr. Faustus, but we did make use of a 
tape recorder for oral interpretations of 
Faustus’ longer speeches, particularly those 
near the end of the play. The students were 
enthusiastic, and some even suggested put- 
ting it on as the class play. Further discus- 
sion, centering chiefly on the idea of audi- 
ence appeal, brought a veto for this sugges- 
tion. We decided to search further. 

Our next play was Macbeth, and here 
again we did some innovating. After a 
thorough reading and discussion of the play, 
we divided the class into five groups. Each 
group was given charge of one act of the 
play, from which scenes were to be chosen 
for parody. We considered using a single 
theme throughout but decided that more 
originality could be maintained if we al- 
lowed each group to work out its own 
theme. Then for three consecutive class peri- 
ods we met in the school auditorium where 
it was easy to divide into groups and work 
out the scenes. After choosing and rewriting 
the scenes, each group signed up for practice 
hours of stage use. Groups worked during 
class periods and after school for three more 
days. Then the acts were presented on the 
stage and were graded principally by stu- 
dent vote. The Act I group had worked out 
three scenes in which Shakespeare’s witches 
were changed to modern fortune-tellers and 
Macbeth became a company manager who 
had ambitions of becoming president of the 
corporation. Act IV, in which the scene with 
the witches strikes the dominant note, was 
not modernized but merely parodied in a 
clever fashion. Act V was a “gang” war in 
the heart of New York. 
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After five weeks spent on medieval and 
Renaissance drama I felt that our obliga- 
tions were completed, and we turned our at- 
tention for several weeks to a unit on 
speech, but the class continued to clamor for 
more drama. I, too, having tasted success, 
was eager to teach more drama, but now 
arose the problem of where to get sufficient 
texts. We could not afford to purchase a suf- 
ficient number of drama anthologies for the 
entire class of thirty-five. 1 suggested more 
Shakespeare. Everyone was willing, but at 
the same time they a!so desired something in 
classic and modern drama. 

Farlier in the year we had read The Iliad 
in pocket-book form, and of course class dis- 
cussion at that time led also to a discussion 
of the Greek tragic, as opposed to the Greek 
epic, hero. “Here,” I thought, “will be a 
good beginning.” So I began our new drama 
unit by distributing mimeographed outlines 
of drama history on which were listed the 
chief periods of the drama and several plays 
from each period, plays which were avail- 
able at our school and city libraries. We con- 
fined our study to the following periods: 
“Greek Classic Drama,” ‘‘French Neoclassic 
Drama,” “Eighteenth-Century English 
Drama,” ‘The Nineteenth-Century Resto- 
ration,” and “Modern and Contemporary 
Drama.” (We did not concern ourselves 
here with the English medieval or Renais- 
sance drama, since this had already been 
studied.) In the Greek period we limited our- 
selves to three of Sophocles’ plays, Oedipus 
Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone. 
These would need careful study, and it 
seemed better to do three well than to do 
several cursorily. We used the same method 
for the French neoclassic period; Racine’s 
Phaedra and Andromache and Corneille’s 
The Cid were the only choices here except 
that Moliére’s Misanthrope was also listed 
for those who enjoyed comedy. For the 
eighteenth-century English drama we read 
and discussed Goldsmith and Sheridan only, 
but for the nineteenth century we broadened 
our scope and concerned ourselves more 
with the discussion of movements in the 
theater—the realistic social problems play, 


expressionism, and the beginnings of natu- 
ralism. Everyone was required to read at 
least one of Ibsen’s plays, and after that he 
was free to choose from a long list of nine- 
teenth-century writers. Modern and con- 
temporary drama was treated in the same 
manner; at least one play by Shaw, one by 
Eugene O’ Neill, and one by Maxwell Ander- 
son were required, and others, each of which 
I briefly summarized, could be chosen ac- 
cording to taste. 

During the time students were reading 
from these lists outside of class, Hamlet was 
in full swing during the class period. 

Recently three opera films had been 
shown in the local theater, and subsequently 
the question of musical drama arose in our 
English class. When Hamlet was completed, 
we spent two days listening to operatic selec- 
tions from Carmen and Aida, following the 
music with English and French or Italian 
translations of the text. 

The week following this was spent in oral 
reports on the history of the drama, inter- 
spersed with panel and class discussions on 
the works of the chief writers of each period. 
We listened to a tape recording we had made 
of the “Introduction to Learning” discussion 
of Chekhov’s Three Sisters and modeled our 
panels on this. 

The high point of the unit was once more 
“on-stage” work. We again divided our class 
into groups. This time each group chose its 
director, who was responsible for choosing a 
representative one-act play to present for 
the rest of the class. Among the plays chosen 
were Riders to the Sea, The Intruder, and 
Fumed Oak. One group chose to present the 
final scene of Hamlet. Parts were memorized, 
and costumes were borrowed from our school 
dramatics club. The student director was 
entirely in charge of his production—he was 
to distribute scripts, arrange for practice, 
appoint stage and properties committees, 
etc. He was also responsible for the co-opera- 
tion of his group. (Groups practiced alone in 
the auditorium while the rest of the class 
continued reading plays or practicing oral 
interpretations in the classroom.) Plays, not 
students, were marked—a policy which ne- 
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cessitated co-operation within the group and 
gave less experienced actors a chance to re- 
ceive a better grade. 

The final phase of our drama study was 
the presentation of dramatic interpretations. 
Early in the unit students were instructed to 
look for sections of plays that would be good 
material for interpretation. These were to be 
selected and cut or reworked by the students 
themselves and then memorized. Outstand- 
ing among the selections presented were sec- 
tions from Oedipus Rex, Andromache, Win- 
terset, and The Lady's Not for Burning. All of 
them were very enjoyable, however, and 
everyone was able to profit from class criti- 
cism and evaluation. 

Altogether, our study of drama covered a 
period of twelve weeks-—-weeks that we all 
felt were very well spent. Vicariously we had 
met characters of many different ages and 
social levels, had followed them through the 
stress of daily living, seen their dreams come 
true or their hopes dashed to the ground, 
and learned from them that the basic human 
needs and ideals are common to all men of 
all ages. We had also grown in appreciation 
of dramatic art and technique. 


S. TrmotHy JOHNSTON 


CATHEDRAL Hicu ScHoo. 
St. CLoup, MINNESOTA 


CLASSICAL COMICS: SIC 
AUT NON? 


To many teachers of English one of the 
greatest current problems is that of getting 
their classes to read those classics which are 
a standard part of most junior and senior 
high school curriculums. Even the most am- 
bitious students are often reluctant to read 
such lengthy tomes as David Copperfield, 
Mill on the Floss, and Ivanhoe. They have 
grown up in an age of simplification which 
has, in many instances, degenerated into 
oversimplilication. The movies produce a 
dramatization of a thousand-page book and 
do a good job of it in 120 minutes or less. 


Television and radio do much the same 
thing in 30 or 60 minutes. The trend in mag- 
azines is toward simplification and brevity, 
as is attested by the astronomical sales of 
digests, book condensations, news maga- 
zines little bigger than a package of ciga- 
rettes, and comic-book versions of our great- 
est classics. The trend is toward directness, 
simple vocabulary, pictorial representation, 
and emphasis upon the thrilling or sensa- 
tional parts of a story. 

In the face of this many teachers climb 
high into an ivory tower and simply refuse 
to acknowledge the existence of such things 
as classical comics. Many of those who do 
recognize their existence look upon them as 
horrendous material and forbid theirstudents 
to use them. They may even go to such ex- 
tremes as ripping these books up in class or 
giving a low grade to anyone who is caught 
with one. But this does not mean that stu- 
dents will cease to use them; it simply means 
that they will use them covertly and will 
pride themselves on not being discovered. 

But, rather than standing as a threat to 
scholarship, these comics which enjoy such a 
wide circulation should really be a challenge 
to the teacher. Here, at last, someone has 
produced Jvanhoe or some other classic in 
such a way that youngsters like it. They do 
not have to be cudgeled into reading it but 
very willingly spend their own money to buy 
copies. So obviously someone has found a 
means of achieving what many teachers over 
the years have been hoping to achieve. It 
would, therefore, seem lozical that, rather 
than ignoring these comics, the teacher 
should look into them very carefully and at- 
tempt, thereby, to learn what their appeal 
is. 

The first thiag which might impress one 
about these magazines is their brevity. 
They can easily be read at one sitting. They 
are colorful, and pictures, brightly colored, 
take the place of rambling descriptive pas- 
saves. It must be admitted that even trained 
adults often find the prolixity of Scott and 
Dickens a little wearing in parts. Such de- 
scription is torturous to a child unless it is, 
in some way, made meaningful to him. 
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Recently, when one of my classes was to 
read Ivanhoe, I realized that it would be a 
struggle to get them to do much with the 
book, but I devised a means of having them 
read the story enthusiastically by using the 
comic-book version as my impetus. 

On the day that the books were being dis- 
tributed I, much to the wonderment of my 
class, took from my desk a copy of the 
comic-book rendering of Ivanhoe. I there- 
upon asked the class to bring in copies of 
their own the next day so that we might 
study them together. At this startling an- 
nouncement many large history books were 
opened by students who had anticipated my 
request and procured copies in advance, 
stashing them away safely in these large 
volumes. 

The next day we began to read. After the 
first three or four pages I said, ‘This is 
rather good, class. Of course, it doesn’t tell 
so much about the palmer as the big book 
does, but it’s not bad.” A reliable girl in the 
front of the room fell into my snare and 
asked if I would read to them from the big 
book so that they might compare the two. 
The difference in texts amazed them, and 
before long nearly everyone in the class had 
become a comic-book critic. One boy com- 
plained that the drawing of the palmer was 
inaccurate, another thought that the cross- 
roads didn’t look bleak enough, and still 
another felt that he could do a better job of 
drawing a castle than the comic-book artist 
had done. 

So before long the class decided that they 
would like to make an Ivanhoe comic of 
their own. I warned them that it would 
mean reading Jvanhoe carefully and that 
they might have to do research in other 
books as well, but they assured me that they 
didn’t object to this. By the next day every- 
one had been assigned certain chapters to 
rewrite in précis form. The artists were busy 
reading the diffuse descriptions so that they 
could represent the characters and Jand- 
scape faithfully, and the researchers were 
spending much of their free time in the li- 
brary, scanning encyclopedias and other 
sourcebooks. The class decided that the 
book should be large enough to be used in 


the front of the classroom, so we obtained 
heavy brown paper, four feet by three feet. 
Scale sketches were made on regular draw- 
ing paper for eventual transfer to the larger 
sheets. Within three or four days the précis 
writers were at work, with the illustrators 
making sure that the drawings were accu- 
rate. They then set to work transforming 
their précis into simple dialogue which 
would fit in well with the drawings. 

‘Three weeks had been set aside in my 
class plan for the study of Ivanhoe, so the 
class had to work against a time limit. We 
decided to spend all but the last day in the 
production of the comic book. The last day 
was set aside for a public reading of the book 
by members of the class to another tenth- 
grade class. The youngsters had to work 
under great pressure toward the end and 
learned the true meaning of working against 
a deadline. There wasn’t time for the work 
to pall. The enthusiasm of the class was evi- 
dent from the fact that even habitual absen- 
tees managed to get to class every day. 
Those few youngsters who did have to be 
absent, telephoned in to see what they could 
do at home to help with the project. 

By the time we had finished our work, 
every member of the class was an Jvanhoe 
expert and an enthusiastic one. One of the 
more timid boys looked up from his work 
one day, his face liberally splattered with 
purple paint, and said, ‘‘Gee, you really 
have to know what a book’s about when 
you’re writin’ it.” He seemed to express the 
sentiments of the entire class. 

R. BArRD SHUMAN 
Joun B. Stetson Junior ScHooL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Teaching in Austria, 1953-54 


AFFIXES AND TWELFTH-GRADE 
VOCABULARY-BUILDING 


I LOVE WORDS! 


Some love schooners. Some love birds 
With peacock feathers. I love words. 


Some love the lark whose song on high 
Seams the earth fast to the sky... 


1From The Everlasting Minute, by Louis Gins- 
berg. 
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Some love a bell or a deep gong 
That yearns to fondle the silence long. 


Some love lacquer, glittering brass, 
Ivory, crystal, and fine-spun glass. 
Some love jewels and gems that daze: 
Topaz, onyx, and chrysoprase. 

Others love Beauty that haunts swans 
In permanent repose of bronze... 


For others in music a rapture begins 
In flutes conversing with violins... 


Others love meadows, when Spring comes 
back 
With daffodils as their almanac. 


A maple’s crimson or sumac’s fire 
Will kindle in others a torch of desire. 


Some love ships. Some love birds; 
Some love meadows. I love words! 


The class was composed of high school 
seniors. The unit we were developing that 
month was ‘‘Conservation of Human and 
Natural Resources.” The language emphasis 
was vocabulary-building, and the skills re- 
lated to the purposes of our unit. In pre- 
liminary discussion and planning we had 
brought out the fact that vocabulary-build- 
ing is a lifelong process, that it is a matter of 
habitual interest and curiosity rather than 
of any one block of work. We had, also, how- 
ever, decided that understanding of a few 
techniques would be of great benefit. 

I decided to introduce affixes. One of the 
students, in considering the oil industry in 
relation to conservation, had mentioned oil 
derricks. I remarked that this is an interest- 
ing word because it was taken in toto from 
the name of a famous hangman of the seven- 
teenth century named Derrick. When the 
Industrial Revolution brought powerful 
machines that lifted weights by swinging 
them off the ground, as Derrick’s scaffold- 
ings had lifted the bodies at Tyburn Prison, 
these long-necked cranes quickly became 
known as ‘‘Derricks.”’ Today, any crane that 


lifts weights up and down is called a derrick. 

Some words do come into use in the 
whole, as it were, as did “derrick.”” Many 
more, however, are combinations of root or 
base forms with relatively few different af- 
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fixes used repeatedly in different combina- 
tions. We might start with the word “affix,” 
which is derived from the Latin ad, meaning 
“to,” and figere, meaning “‘fasten.”’ Thus an 
affix is something ‘fastened to” another 
word or word base. A prefix, Harold discov- 
ered from consulting his dictionary, is some- 
thing fastened or fixed before; while a suffix, 
according to Dick, was discovered to be 
something added at the end. Many of the 
seniors were surprised to find that suffixes 
and prefixes are just two kinds of affixes 
and not something in addition. Most of 
them had not known that affixes are 
separate dictionary entries and are differen- 
tiated from complete word entries by a pre- 


~ ceding hyphen if the entry is a suffix and by 


a following hyphen if the entry is a prefix. 
By this time the class had become inter- 
ested in what unexpected information they 
could find in their dictionaries, and we de- 
cided to sezrezate and list on the blackboard 
a few of the more commonly used affixes. 
With some excitement, much discussion, fre- 
quent consulting of dictionaries, a few 
friendly arguments, and some guidance 
from the teacher, we found and listed on the 
blackboard the following prefixes: 


ante- semi- 
arch- trans- 
inter- pro- 
intra- uni- 
anti- mono- 


Being by this time seasoned treasure-hunt- 
ers, we had little difficulty in locating, ex- 
plaining to one another, and listing on the 
blackboard the following suffixes: 


-able -hood 
-ic, -ical -ness 
-ism 
-OFr -fold 
-less -tion 
-let 


All this had taken some time. We might 
have handled the matter much more quickly 
by consulting a textbook or a leaflet sup- 
plied by some dictionary publisher; but, as 
Ronald exclaimed, ‘“‘We would not have 
learned nearly so much!” “Nor,” as Sue 
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volunteered, ‘‘would we have had so much 
fun.” 

Our next step was to relate what we were 
doing to the activities we were carrying on 
in connection with our unit on conservation. 
We went over our notes to find words con- 
taining some of the affixes we had been lo- 
cating and defining. Without any trouble 
we found them. Some mentioned by several 
students as being included in their notes 
were “transportation,” “produce,” ‘‘semi- 
annual,” “‘tropical,”’ and “interstate.” 

“But,” exploded Karl, “we haven’t even 
scratched the surface! Look at ‘natural’, ‘re- 
sources,’ and ‘conservation’! I’d like to make 
a list of all the prefixes I can find in my read- 
ing on conservation during the next two 
weeks or so. If I do, may I have time to 
explain them to the class?” 

“T’d like to do the same for the suffixes,” 
requested Betty. “I think suffixes are harder 
than prefixes and just as helpful to learning 
words. May I have the period two weeks 


from today to share with the class what I 
find?”’ 

“What I’d like to do,” said energetic 
Harry, “‘is to take down the ten or so most 
difficult words I find in my reading and then 
see how well I can figure out the meaning 
just from the affixes in them and from the 
context. Context—there is quite a word! See 
what I mean?” 

At about this point the reader or listener 
will probably exclaim, “But there is nothing 
new about this. I have carried on similar ac- 
tivities with my classes for years.” 

Of course this is nothing new. This is just 
a brief account of one teacher’s experience. I 
seem never to care whether an idea—or a 
procedure—is old or new, so long as it seems 
helpful to me and to my students'in carrying 
on activities which are important to us, in 
the present. 

HrLen F. OLSON 


QuEEN ANNE HicuH ScHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


INVITATION TO LETTERS—[Continued from p. 30) 


One of the intangible rewards comes in 
the notes received afterward, maybe 
poorly expressed, oftener not; sometimes 
badly spaced, frequently perfectly done; 
a message written longhand to supple- 
ment a commercial Christmas greeting, 
but always with the spirit of an educated 
heart. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote 


from W. H. Hudson’s tribute to Miss 
Mitford’s letters in his delightful volume, 
Afoot in England. He said “Her letters 
remain the little friendly ones from her 
pen like balls of silvery down from a sun- 
ripened plant, ...wafted far and wide 
over the land to those she loved.”” What 
a goal for a teacher of letter-writing to 
have! 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
has its second new Commissioner within 
six months. L. M. Thurston, who came 
from Michigan with every recommenda- 
tion, died suddenly after a few weeks in 
office. S. M. Brownell, who took office on 
November 16, has been a Yale professor of 
educational administration and president 
of the New Haven State Teachers College. 
Although he is a brother of Attorney- 
General Brownell, his appointment may 
well have been made upon his own excel- 
lent record. 


“CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM” IS A 
project of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. The most important work of the 
Crusade is the maintenance of “‘Radio Free 
Europe,” which broadcasts messages from 
exiles to the people of Russia’s captive 
satellites. They explain the reality of free- 
dom in the democracies and expose many of 
the lies told by the official Communist press. 
From the reports which are smuggled back, 
these broadcasts are having great effect 
in keeping alive the spirit of resistance. The 
number of “‘deserters’’ crossing the border 
has increased. The address of the Heritage 
Foundation is 345 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York 17. 


THAT READING OF MAGAZINES 
should be a part of school and college Eng- 
lish courses is well emphasized by two writ- 
ers in the mzss-media issue (October) of 
Education. Earl Vance in “Periodical Read- 
ing Courses: Their Place and Function in 
American Education” and ‘“‘Practical Proce- 
dure in Magazine Reading” points out that 
magazines are read much more than books, 
that investigations seem to show that school 
and college have in most cases not affected 
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the choice of magazines by their graduates, 
and that many college students have no idea 
of the content of the best magazines. Since 
information of all citizens is essential to the 
health of democracy, it is important for 
schools and colleges to develop in students 
the habit of reading the better magazines. 
Vance himself does this with college fresh- 
men by asking them to read six articles each 
week throughout the college year. All sub- 
scribe for the Adlantic and Harper’s, but 
some of the assigned articles are from back 
issues of these or other magazines. Of course, 
discussion—almost entirely of content—fol- 
lows. 

“The Humanities, the Mass Media and 
the High School,” by Patrick D. Hazard, 
points hopefully to new volumes of good 
writing in the pocket-book format as signs 
that there is now a bigger public for good 
writing than ever before. Inexpensive repro- 
ductions of good pictures, of the best movies, 
and of broadcasts also give opportunity for 
schools to teach discrimination. If we should 
begin to teach science at the level of the stu- 
dents’ present attainment, why not litera- 
ture also? “Since the high school too is a 
mass medium, its culture is inevitably a 
popular culture. But because it is a mass 
medium, it is in position to raise the popular 
taste.... The traditional role of the hu- 
manities is to introduce the student to the 
art of his society.” 


“LITERATURE FOR HOME READ- 
ing,” by Jacob Ross, in High Points for 
September, presents with the prestige of a 
leading New York City high school prin- 
cipal (recently retired) the modern view of 
handling this phase of English work. He 
urges, first, that the books be suited to the 
students’ individual interests and _ tastes. 
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Contact should be established between the 
reading and daily living. “While the work 
in extensive reading should be purposeful 
and systematic, it must not be forbiddingly 
difficult or over-prescriptive or formal.” 
Informal discussion between teacher and 
students is most desirable. “The formal 
written report should not be used.” He 
suggests annotated booklists, centers or 
cores of interest, exhibits and book fairs, 
displays of book jackets, posters, and books 
(arranged by students, perhaps), attractive 
and easily accessible library collections, 
clubs, co-operation with public libraries, 
book charades and dramatizations, and 
-whetting appetites for particular books. 

In the same magazine Judith Brodkin 
reports satisfying success through reading 
fo a class of multiple repeaters in the 
ninth grade Hemingway’s The Old Man 
and the Sea. The class had given up in dis- 
gust an anthology of adventure stories and 
had had only partial success with the first 
half of Huckleberry Finn. 


“MEET THE MYTHS,” BY MIRIAM 
Stewart Cox, in the October Clearing House 
is an account of a common unit conducted 
with some unusual features. Mrs. Cox begins 
motivation for the unit long beforehand by 
asking the students which three works of 
world literature are most often quoted and, 
after they have named the Bible and Shake- 
speare, by telling them that the third is 
mythology. The familiar hunt for commer- 
cial allusions to mythology follows. She also 
casually mentions in other units the more 
fascinating myths. She tells the stories in- 
stead of assigning readings. In the discus- 
sions she helps the students to see such 
parallels as that between Pandora and Eve 
~—and the nature symbolism, of course. 
Later they read ffom volumes of varying dif- 
ficulty. Finally, they engage in expression 
through graphic or plastic art or through 
writing poems or original myths. Teacher 
enthusiasm without gush is an unmentioned 
factor. 


REMEDIAL TEACHERS OF READING, 


especially if they are new and undertrained, 


will find Delwyn G. Schubert’s “12 Sensible 
Steps in Remedial Reading” in the October 
Clearing House very helpful. It is only a 
page and a half, but meaty. 


‘SECONDARY SCHOOL DRAMA IN 
England,” by Gerald Tyler, in Dramatics for 
October, reports that, though the modern 
technical schools neglect drama, the modern 
secondary, the grammar, and the “public” 
(really private) schools, are doing quite as 
well as American high schools. Oral reading 
of assigned parts of a play with discussion 
but without acting, he considers old-fash- 
ioned and obsolescent. The best work there 
is extracurricular, in the school literary and 
dramatic societies. Since many of the schools 
are for boys only or girls only, single-sex 
casts are “the regular thing.” Plays given 
range from Molitre and Shakespeare to 
Eliot, Fry, and Maxwell Anderson. The 
young people often prefer plays that seem 
morbid, peculiar, or unsavory—possibly be- 
cause these touch upon their own problems 
they do not discuss directly. In technique of 
production there is wide variety, including 
the Harrow productions in the Flizabethan 
manner and arena staging. The latter is not 
making great headway, but outdoor staging 
in convenient spots is common. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC’S INDIFFER- 
ence to or approval of the intrusion by gov- 
ernment—or politicians—into colleges and 
personal beliefs seems to Archibald Mac- 
Leish to be due to Americans’ loss of faith in 
the capacity of men to live as men in the 
world created by science and techniques. 
This loss of faith arises from teaching youth 
only tools and techniques and neglecting the 
great conceptions of human destiny—in 
other words, neglect of the humanities. His 
“Loyalty and Freedom” is the lead article in 
the autumn American Scholar. 


“PRONUNCIATION OF ‘CAN’T’ IN 
the Eastern States” is studied from the yet 
unedited records of the Linguistic Atlas by 
Sumner Ives in the October American 
Speech. Broad a as in “father” (ora little less 
broad) is common in Maine, New Hamp- 
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shire, eastern Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land. Long a appears in North Carolina and 
in portions of other states adjoining it. 
Those who use short a may prolong it or fol- 
low it with an upglide, a hint of short i 
or short e. The glide is common in New York 
and Pennsylvania and eastern South Caro- 
lina. This brief summary of a long paper 
gives no impression of the great number of 
slight variations recorded. 


DR. FREDERIC WERTHAM, CON- 
sulting psychiatrist of the Department of 
Hospitals, New York City, and director of 
the Laforgue Clinic, has lately been devot- 
ing considerable time to reading “comic” 
books. He doesn’t think they are comic, he 
believes most adults have no idea of the de- 
tails and content of the majority pf crime- 
comics, and he gives appalling evidence to 
show that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the fact that since 1947 juvenile de- 
linquency has risen 20 per cent and the sale 
of comic books to 90,000,000 a month. His 
article, “What Parents Don’t Know about 
Comic Books,” appears in the November 
Ladies’ Home Journal and should be read by 
every teacher and parent. He distinguishes 
carefully between the comic “‘strips,” which 
function under a strict censorship of news- 
paper editors, and the comic “books” with 
which he is concerned and whose publishers 
enjoy complete license. His main points, 
which he substantiates by numerous repro- 
ductions from the comic books, are these: 
that the crime-comics describe in detail ev- 
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ery imaginable crime; that they present the 
details of how to commit crimes, how to con- 
ceal evidence, evade detection, hurt people; 
that they create a mental atmosphere of de- 
ceit, trickery, and cruelty; that, if one were 
to set out to teach children how to steal, rob, 
lie, cheat, assault, and break into stores, ‘‘no 
more insistent method could be devised.” 
That the method is effective he shows by 
numerous illustrations from evidence taken 
in court cases of juvenile delinquents to 
which he was called as consultant. These 
make Charles Addams’ cartoons seem like 
Sunday-school stories. Wertham urges legal 
control of comic books not just because of 
the question of sex, though their sexual ab- 
normality is bad enough, but because of 
their glorification of crime and violence. 


AT A RECENT CONFERENCE ON IM- 
proving relations between British grammar 
schools and universities it is interesting to 
note that the same complaints were voiced 
as we hear at our own meetings on articula- 
tion between high schools and colleges. The 
British universities are upset about the 
“poor preparation” of their matriculating 
students; the grammar schools complain of 
their isolation from university thinking, of 
the aloof attitude of the universities, of the 
theorizing of the departments of education, 
and of the poor preparation of teachers. The 
London Times Educational Supplement’s re- 
port of the conference (October 16) stirred 
up numerous letters from teacher-readers 
which appear in subsequent issues. 


About Literature 


“MR. ELIOT, MR. TRILLING, AND 
Huckleberry Finn,” by Leo Marx, in the au- 
tumn American Scholar attacks sharply 
those two critics’ approval of the ending of 
that novel. Marx finds it out of key with the 
body of the story and by its superficiality 
and lack of seriousness a negation of the 
whole theme of seeking freedom not only 
from chattel slavery but also from the insin- 
cere conventional world represented by Miss 
Watson and Sunday school. in the closing 


sentence of the book Huck indicates that he 
has not given up the fight to escape conven- 
tion, but the toying with Jim’s freedom is 
never similarly redeemed. Marx still thinks 
it a great book—-except the last episode— 
and shows insight into its merits. 

In the same magazine Louis K.ronen- 
berger writes devastatingly about ‘America 
and Art.” He finds that, perhaps because the 
vast natural resources at our command 
turned our attention outward instead of in- 
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ward, we are not an artistic people. Art has 
remained for us something alien to the main 
business of living. The result is that in our 
creation, our criticism, and our consumption 
(enjoyment) of art we go to extremes. We 
vulgarize art, perhaps most dangerously 
when slightly, as in the movie version of 
Henry the Fifth or Stokowski’s arrange- 
ments of Bach; or we flop to the highbrow 
style of difficulty and abstruseness. 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
by William Butler Yeats appear in a two- 
instalment essay on the early days of the 
Irish Literary Revival in the October and 
November Fortnightly. The writer, Pamela 
Hinkson, is the daughter of Katherine 
Tynan, a long-time friend of Yeats, and her- 
self a forceful influence in Irish letters. The 
essay is based on the correspondence be- 
tween Mrs. Tynan and Yeats and on Mrs. 
Hinkson’s own recollections of the poet, a 
frequent visitor at their home for thirty 
years. She creates a vivid picture of the 
thinking and the literary activities of the 
time. 


AN INTERESTING STUDY OF THE 
friendship of Henry James and H. G. Wells 
is contributed by Michael Swan to the au- 
tumn Cornhill. Swan has had access to their 
unpublished correspondence and has based 
his essay on it. The letters are full of refer- 
ences to what each was thinking and writing 
about. In the beginning it appears that 
James regarded the younger Wells as a 
father might regard a brilliant young son. 
Then followed a period of uneasy quiescence 
during which James was made restive by the 
obvious rising of Wells’s star. Later came the 
unnerving realization that Wells, Bennett, 
and others had outstripped him in public 
favor, which accounts for James’s outburst 
against Wells (father against son) in the 
London Times Literary Supplement and 
Wells’s subsequent outraged Boon (the son 
turning on the father), a satire on James. 


HILAIRE BELLOC IS PERHAPS BEST 
remembered today for the light verse of his 


Cautionary Tales, but his recent death at the 
age of eighty-three has precipitated at least 
two articles which recall his commanding 
and colorful personality and review his solid 
contributions to English literature. One, by 
Sir John Squire, appears in the October 
Britain Today; the other, by Theodore 
Maynard, in the October Catholic World. 


THE DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH 
critic, V. S. Pritchett, discusses the current 
state of comic writing in England in the 
November Harper's. “The Englishman 
Laughs” is his title, and he points out that 
what the English laughed at before 1918 was 
quite different from what they laughed at 
after that date. Previous to 1918 the tradi- 
tion of humor was masculine and extrovert. 
Suddenly, and immediately afterward, ‘the 
introverts went off at once into the braying 
laughter of outraged sensibility.” Among 
these were Evelyn Waugh, Wyndham 
Lewis, Ivy Compton-Burnett, and Henry 
Green. Recently some effort has been made, 
he thinks, ‘“‘to marry the brains of the mod- 
ern school to the virility of the masculine 
tradition,” and he cites the novels of Joyce 
Cary and Anthony Powell as examples. 


“MOVIES AND TV,” SUBTITLED 
“Murder or Merger,” in the October At- 
lantic discusses the present and the poten- 
tial effects of television upon the fate of 
moving pictures. It appears that mutual 
throat-cutting is neither necessary nor ad- 
visable. Rather it is recommended that 
movie producers get busy and use television 
as widely as possible as an advertising me- 
dium (there will always be a movie au- 
dience), that they produce good movies spe- 
cifically for television (this could be an in- 
dustry in itself), and that a gadget be made 
available to television viewers which would 
permit them to subscribe and pay for certain 
programs which could be seen only by 
owners of the gadget. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT SOME GOOD EF- 
fects of television upon book reading is re- 
ported by the Saturday Review, which quotes 
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Miss Gertrude Gscheidle, head librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library, as follows: 
“Throughout the past year the Chicago 
Public Library has received many requests, 
following television programs, for books 
mentioned, subjects discussed, and plays 
presented.” She believes that television can 
be a “real ally of all agencies working with 
the educational, recreational, and inspira- 
tional needs of children and adults.” 


“HOLLYWOOD VERDICT: GILT BUT 
Not Guilty,” by Arthur Mayer, is the sixth 
in the Saturday Review’s “Common Man Se- 
ries’ assessing the level of taste in a mass- 
communication society (October 31). Mayer 
points out that, with Hollywood madly ex- 
perimenting with new techniques, the mo- 
ment is ripe for the art theater to justify its 
existence. Only 3 per cent of the theaters in 
the country now show anything but the 
stereotype Hollywood film. Such theaters 
are to be found chiefly in some seven large 
cities and show mostly foreign films. There 
is no reason why we should not have Ameri- 
can films equal to or surpassing the best of 
the foreign importations and produced at 
much less cost than the usual Hollywood 
production. Actually, neither ‘Hollywood 
moguls nor inflexible exhibitors” stand in 
the way. ‘“‘All that is necessary is for intellec- 
tuals to stop paying lip service to the better 
cinema and to start paying admission. When 
they do so, the exciting thing about Ameri- 
can movies will be, not how much wider 
they are, but how much better.” 


“MEDITERRANEAN MOVIE MAk- 
ing” (Saturday Review, October 24) is by 
Arthur Knight, who contributed the lead 
article in the October English Journal on 
“Types, Stereotypes, and Acting in Films.” 
In this article Knight discusses that most 
remarkable feature of European film produc- 
tion today—the notable increase in joint 
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production of films by companies represent- 
ing different nationalities. The French and 
English are co-operating, the French and 
Italians, the Italians with the Spanish and 
the Germans. There is even one Italo-Turk- 
ish picture now in production. In the film 
industry internationalism has become spe- 
cific, and for the first time the possibility of a 
truly European tilm is on the horizon. 


THE MYTH OF CHARLIE CHAPLIN IS 
discussed in the autumn Western Review by 
Parker Tyler (film reviewer for Theatre 
Arts). Tyler’s view is that Chaplin’s works 
of art are among the deeds which must be 
examined ‘‘as tokens of moral calibre in the 
professional comedian.” He finds the clue to 
Chaplin’s personality in the disappearance 
of the Tramp from his later pictures and the 
appearance of Monsieur Verdoux, and of 
Calvero (for whom his own father was the 
prototype), as the chief character in Lime- 
light. In a very detailed analysis of all Chap- 
lin’s major pictures, Tyler discusses the rela- 
tion between Chaplin’s ‘‘inner and the 
imaginary stories of the screen. His conclu- 
sions generally are these: that, since Chaplin 
has never been really outspoken about his 
inner processes except through his works of 
art, he could not explain that Monsieur Ver- 
doux represented what the Tramp was ca- 
pable of escaping (the Tramp was down- 
trodden but never fatally maimed in his 
moral sense); Verdoux was a grotesque that 
Chaplin invented as a horrible example of 
what the economic fate might do to a poten- 
tially ordinary man. Finally, Tyler thinks 
that “the moot issue of Chaplin’s morality 
as a man has been tremendously simplified 
by Limelight,” which, he considers, shows 
“the morality of an artist for whom idealism 
is the Torch of Liberty itself.” The reader 
may not agree with these conclusions, but 
Tyler’s survey-review of the pictures, and 
his artistic evaluation of them, is something 
new and helpful. 


New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


A HANDFUL OF BLACKBERRIES. By I[g- 
nazio Silone. Harper. $3.50.The author isa fore- 
most Italian writer. Rocco, who fought with the 
Partisans and rejoiced at Mussolini’s defeat, 
became a Communist. The girl he loved was 
also a party member. They hoped Italy’s pov- 
erty would be relieved, but they changed their 
minds when they understood the ruthless plans 
of the Communists. There are some fine char- 
acters and beautiful descriptions of the country- 
side. An important book. 


FIFTY ROADS TO TOWN. By Earl Hamner. 
Random House. $3.50. 


There are fifty roads to Town 
And rather more to Heaven. 


Otha, an evangelist, came to Edensville, a ham- 
let in the Blue Ridge Mountains, to hold a re- 
vival. The people became terrifically excited and 
experienced religious (and other) orgies. (Kinsey 
should have heard Otha and the old grand- 
mother.) A newcomer, a minister, called them 
“a wildly improbable people,” but their folk- 
ways and elemental philosophy are very human. 
The characters live, and the story is well told. 
The thirty-year-old author was born in this 
region. Intensely interesting. 


THE MARMOT DRIVE. By John Hersey. 
Knopf. $3.50. The selectman of a smail Con- 
necticut village persuaded the villagers to 
launch a marmot drive and rid a near-by valley 
of rodents. The campaign was rather intricate: 
the people were organized into companies, 
groups, or lines and proceeded to the valley. 
The selectman’s son’s college fiancee was a 
guest. The lines proceeded slowly, and there 
was much conversation; old grudges, jealousies, 
and gossip were bared. Tensions and impulses 
ran as high in the girl as in her companions. 
Marmots were found; when cornered, they 
fought, merely bared their teeth, or ran. There 
was cruelty on both sides. Dramatic. Ironic? 


ELIZABETH AND THE PRINCE OF 
SPAIN. By Margaret Irwin. Harcourt. $3.50. 


By the author of Young Bess—a current movie. 
Prelude, The Boy (young Philip), 1541. Colorful 


historical romance of England’s great era. The 


people loved Elizabeth, but her half-sister 
Mary was queen and already jealous of her. 
Elizabeth had a long and eventful way to go be- 
fore she was crowned. Historically accurate. 


THE TIME OF THE GRINGO. By Elliott 
Arnold, Knopf. $4.95. “Gringo,” the author ex- 
plains, is a popular word among Spanish-Amer- 
icans for American usurpers in the Southwest. 
This is a long, colorful, vigorous, and authentic 
account of the annexation of New Mexico, end- 
ing in 1853. There are many characters, more or 
less good and bad, but all brave. Almost every 
phase of life and human nature is found here, 
with a keen insight into character. The people 
found that they themselves must demand and 
support democratic freedom. 612 pages. 


THE TRITONIAN RING. By L. Sprague de 
Camp. Twayne. $2.95. A science-fiction novel 
and four short stories, all laid in a fantasy world 
of a prehistoric Bronze Age. Savagery, sorcery, 
and sadism all have a part as gods of the West 
seek the overthrow of the kingdom of Posei- 
donis. The headless zombies and the super- 
natural play a colorful part. The author is one 
of the best in this genre. 


THE SHORT NOVELS OF JOHN STEIN- 
BECK. Introduction by Joseph Henry Jackson. 
Viking. $2.95. Jackson asserts that, more plainly 
than in his longer novels, the short ones “show 
the author’s declared purpose to further under- 
standing between man and man.” Included are: 
Tortilla Flat, The Red Pony, Of Mice and Men, 
The Moon Is Down, Cannery Row, and The 
Pearl. 


CAMINO REAL. By Tennessee Williams. New 
Directions. $3.00. A revised edition of the 
Broadway play. In the Foreword Williams says: 
“This play has seemed to me like the construc- 
tion of another world . . . my conception of the 
time and the world that I live in. . . a conven- 
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tion of the play is existence outside of time in a 
place of no specific locality.”” An elaborate al- 
legory. Many unpleasant characters. 


A PLACE TO STAND. By Ann Bridge. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. Laid in Budapest, 1941. His- 
torically this story is accurate; the author was 
in Hungary when such things happened. Polish 
refugees are terror-stricken and trying to leave 
the country as a German invasion grows im- 
minent. Terror, drama, danger, and distress 
spread. There is a love interest, too. Americans 
should read it. 


THE FACE OF TIME. By James T. Farrell. 
Vanguard. $3.75, The author of Studs Lonigan 
presents an Irish family of Chicago’s South 
Side. The father, old and sick, yearning for 
Ireland, is a kindly man who has worked hard 
and cared for his family. His wife is shrewish, 
his children fairly successful. There is a kinship 
between these people and their age. A little boy 
adds to the picture—Danny O’Neill at six. 
Sorrow, desperation, and disappointments of a 
family on the whole fortunate. A compassionate 
treatment with a depth of understanding. 


CRESS DELAHANTY. By Jessamyn West. 
Harcourt. $3.75. Cress was a teen-ager growing 
up on a lonely California ranch. Her relations 
with parents and schoolmates were quite pleas- 
ant. In five stories her progress in growing up is 
related. At twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen Cress was quite a girl, not always 
with the same personality, however. A delight- 
ful, humorous, sympathetic tale of adolescence. 


THEATRE ’53. Edited by John Chapman. Ran- 
dom House. First volume of a theater annual. 
Authorized reading (condensed) versions of 
twelve leading plays of June, 1952, to May, 
1953, including Pulitzer prize-winning Picnic, 
Arthur Miller’s drama of the Salem witchcraft 
trials. Barrett Clark gives an interesting analy- 
sis of the “grass-roots” theater in schools, 
towns, camps, hospitals, jails, etc. Sketches of 
actors and lists of theater books, 564 pages. 


A FLAME FOR DOUBTING THOMAS. By 
Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. $3.75. Thomas 
Follett, a young ex-teacher of history, sought 
peace and quiet while he wrote a book. He 
rented a room over a carousel on a southern 
California amusement pier. The owner of the 
pier departed, leaving his property in Follett’s 
hands. Honest tenants and terrorists were soon 


battling royally. The author sees in the struggle 
a deep meaning-——the good in American life 
versus the bad. A fable for our time. 


A VARIED HARVEST: A MISCELLANY 
OF WRITING BY BARNARD COLLEGE 
WOMEN. Edited by Amy Loveman, Marjorie 
M. Mayer, and Frederica Barch. Putnam. $4.50. 
A selection of best writing since 1889 by Bar- 
nard alumnae. 


SELECTED WORKS OF SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. Passages se- 
lected from his outstanding books. No poetry is 
chosen, but the poetic quality is in evidence. In 
the Introduction Sitwell says, ‘“This book has 
been planned for the American public as though 
it is an exhibition of selected paintings.’’ He 
adds a short explanation of each episode and 
chapter. Of particular interest are the lengthy 
descriptions of Mexico (written before he had 
been in the country), where the Southern Ba- 
roque art impressed him. 


BORRASCA. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Mac- 
millan. $3.50 ‘Time: 1859-78, Place: Virginia 
City, Nevada—the discovery of Comstock 
Lode. Malcolm Douglas came to the city a poor 
young man. After six years—eventful years of 
achievement and pursuit of material ends—he 
wonders as he leaves the city in a private car if 
he could have by-passed the real bonanza. But: 
he had been a poor boy; he “earned the privi- 
lege of becoming an ancestor”; his children 
would be proud. The background is Americana 
of interest. 


Reprints 


THE ARGOSY BOOK OF ADVENTURE 
STORIES. Edited by Rogers Terril. (“Bantam 
Giants.”) Bantam. $0.35. Some excellent and 
some less excellent. 


THE TRANSLATIONS OF EZRA POUND. 
Introduction by Hugh Kenner. New Directions. 
Pp. 408. $6.00. More than 100 pages of Caval- 
canti (thirteenth-century Florentine), nearly 50 
of Arnaut Daniel (Provence), 20 from the 
Chinese, “The Seafarer,”’ 150 pages of Japanese 
no plays, some things from Remy de Gourmont, 
etc. Pound tried to seize the poetic experience— 
idea, feeling—as these are revealed in the literal 
sense, the connotations, and the form in each 
poem and then to present this idea and feeling 
“in his own voice” frequently in a new verse 
form resembling the original in effect. 
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Nonfiction 


VAGRANT VIKING: MY LIFE AND AD- 
VENTURES. By Peter Freuchen. Messner. 
$5.00. A fabulous story of an adventurer and 
explorer, his boyhood in Denmark and his later 
life over much of the world. His first wife was 


an Eskimo. It seems incredible that one man | 


could have had so many and so varied experi- 
ences. End maps. 422 pages. 


THE LIMITS OF THE EARTH. By Fairfield 
Osborn. Little, Brown. “An important and pro- 
vocative analysis of the earth’s capacity to pro- 
vide for the rapid world-wide increase in popu- 
lation” (jacket). By the author of Our Plun- 
dered Planet, who has made a careful study of 
the growth in the different countries of the 
world and the destruction and exhaustion of our 
natural resources. He relates these problems to 
the social and political disturbances of today 
and their probable disastrous effects upon the 
future. He believes that the earth is positively 
not capable of feeding an unlimited population, 
A thought-provoking book. 


THE HARVARD BOOK: SELECTIONS 
FROM THREE CENTURIES. Edited by 
William Bentinck-Smith. Harvard University 
Press. $5.00. A collection of what Harvard men 
in many professions have written about Har- 
vard. Contents: “Writing Like a Harvard 
Man”’; “What Is This Place?”’; “Pedagogues and 
Pupils”; “Trouble under the Elms”; “ ‘You Can 
Tell a Harvard Man’”’; “Sports and Sporting 
Men”; “Her Solitary Boys’’; “Three Festival 
Rites”; “The Alumni’; “Some Visitors from 
Afar.”’ The great and well-known “giants of 
Harvard’s last 75 years” and earlier days are ali 
here, from Oliver Wendell Holmes and James 
Russell Lowell to Thomas Wolfe and John P. 
Marquand. 369 pages. 


TAHITI: VOYAGE THROUGH PARADISE. 
By George T. Eggleston. Devin-Adair. $6.00. The 
author is a Reader’s Digest editor and had long 
been interested in these islands. With his wife, 
in a thirty-two-foot schooner, he spent nearly a 
year in the islands of the South Seas. He writes 
with enthusiasm. About half the book is devoted 
to pictures. He thanks the James Norman Halls 
for their help. 252 pages. About 104”. 


RAROIA: HAPPY ISLAND OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS. By Bengt Danielsson. Rand McNally. 
$4.00. The author was one of the five crew mem- 


bers of Kon-7Tiki. He takes the reader back to 
the coral island where Kon-Tiki was ship 
wrecked. With his wife he lived for a year with 
the happy carefree islanders largely unham- 
pered by civilization. Pleasant armchair ad- 
venture. Map and photographs. 


GREENER FIELDS: EXPERIENCES 
AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS. By 
Alice Marriott. Crowell. $3.50. The author is a 
professional ethnologist and has been a special- 
ist in Indian arts and crafts for the Department 
of the Interior. The story opens with her enrol- 
ment at the University of Oklahoma to study 
anthropology. She has worked with and studied 
many tribes of Indians. She writes in a chatty, 
friendly manner of her visits with the Indians in 
their homes and on drives and of sharing their 
amusements. They trusted her and talked of the 
past. There is an interesting ghost story of her 
own experience, many about family relation- 
ships, quaint habits and beliefs, the Sun Dance, 
etc. Legends, magic, and mystery have a part. 


SWITZERLAND. By Martin Hurlman. 224 
pictures in photogravure, with an introductory 
essay and historical notes. Crowell. $8.50. The 
six-page Introduction tells many geographical 
and historical facts. In the “Historical Notes” 
each picture is described. The pictures are of 
wide variety: great cathedrals, interiors, fine 
buildings, rural scenes, mountains, and streams. 
They are very beautiful and instructive. Map. 
248 pages. About 9” 12”. 


A TREE IS A TREE. By King Vidor. Har- 
court. $3.95. In 1915 young Vidor and his wife 
went from Texas to Hollywood. With simplicity 
and dignity he tells the story of his life and the 
passing of the silent films to the “big screen,”’ 
which he first used in 1931. His stories of Greta 
Garbo, Laurette Taylor, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
J. P. Marquand, Irving Thalberg, and others 
are of special interest. Appendix: ‘‘The Films of 
King Vidor.’’ Photographs. 


FOURTH ANNUAL AMERICAN CALEN- 
DAR: FIRE ENGINE EDITION, 1954. By 
Evelyn Curro. Viking. $1.75. A few copies of the 
“Cable Car” and “Old Locomotives” issues of 
other years are also available. Full-page draw- 
ings. For collectors, curio lovers, and historians. 
About 63” 84’. Detailed and colorful. 


NEW 


THE COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Viking. Pp. 1092. $7.95. Thumb- 
indexed, $8.95. This “concise version of the 
great Columbia Encyclopedia” has 31,000 ar- 
ticles, most of them a few lines. The brief items 
are more satisfying than one would expect, and 
usually persons included whom one never heard 
of or has forgotten prove to have significance. 
The claim to emphasis upon the contemporary 
seems, at least in literature, to be only relatively 
true. Most writers of any period are given a 
sentence—or, at most two sentences—of com- 
ment and a list of well-known works. Some 
fairly important persons are mentioned only 
incidentally, as Margaret Webster only under 
Eva Le Gallienne. The scholar, when he turns to 
an encyclopedia, will want more than this gives, 
but frequently the student or the layman doing 
general reading will get sufficient information. 
There is no question of reliability. 53’ « 8”. 


“MODERNISM” IN MODERN DRAMA. 
By Joseph Wood Krutch. Cornell University 
Press. Pp. 138. $2.75. By “modernism” Krutch 
means primarily the feeling that the present and 
the future are and should be sharply different 
from the past. The supposedly new beliefs, 
doubts, attitudes, and judgments which mod- 
ernists hold seem to Krutch to lead to “some- 
thing like intellectual and moral paralysis.’’ His 


survey begins with Ibsen and comes to the: 


present. The book consists of Messenger Lec- 
tures delivered at Cornell in 1952. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: A CRITICAL 
SURVEY. Edited, with an Introduction, by Louis 
Kronenberger. World Publishing. Pp. 262. $6.00. 
The editor thinks Shaw important today for his 
genius as a showman of ideas rather than for his 
ideas, which were sometimes sound, sometimes 
unsound, sometimes contradictory, and which 
concerned issues now dead. Shaw fails to move 
us because these are plays of ideas rather than 
of human nature, without his own personal in- 
volvement: The twenty-one essays are arranged 
chronologically from Beerbohm (1901) to Mann 
(1950). 


SARTRE: ROMANTIC RATIONALIST. By 
Iris Murdoch. (‘Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought.”) Yale University 
Press. Pp. 78. $2.00. An Oxford philosophy 
tutor expounds Sartre’s thought as revealed both 
in fiction and in nonfiction. He wants to get be- 
hind our “perceptions,”’ which are partly our 
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own interpretations of our sensations, to reality, 
which he finds particular and unorganized. The 
expositor quotes or summarizes Sartre to help 
those who have not read him much or per- 
ceptively but assumes the reader’s familiarity 
with philosophical terms and French phrases. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD: A BIOGRA- 
PHY. By Anthony Alpers. Knopf. Pp. 376. 
$5.00. A New Zealander born within a stone’s 
throw of the birthplace of Miss Mansfield, and, 
like her, distressed by the lack of culture there, 
writes the story of her personal life. He has con- 
sulted her sister and “L. M.”’ and has been 
given access to papers not available before. He 
reveals a passionate personality—artistic tem- 
perament—and some of the influences which 
affected her development. 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD: AN AN- 
THOLOGY. Selected by F. S. C. Northrop and 
Mason Gross. Macmillan. Pp. 928. $12.50. Two 
professors of philosophy present here what they 
regard as Whitehead’s most important ideas 
with as little repetition as possible: the whole of 
“On Mathematical Concepts of the Material 
World” (otherwise unavailable) and selected 
chapters from The Aim of Education and Other 
Essays; Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect; 
Modes of Thought; and seven other books. 


ART AND SUBSTANCE IN GEORGE 
MEREDITH. By Walter F. Wright. University 
of Nebraska Press. Pp. 211. $3.75. The critic 
terms his work “A Study in Narrative” and 
deals with Meredith’s poetry only when it is 
narrative or immediately pertinent to the study 
of the novels, After two general chapters de- 
voted to (1) Meredith’s concepts of life and his 
literary theory and (2) his fictitious world and 
artistic method, the critic traces the writer’s 
pursuit of truth through imaginative creation. 


HILAIRE BELLOC: NO ALIENATED 
MAN. By Frederick Wilhelmsen. Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. 108. $2.75. The alienation of contemporary 
man, which Wilhelmsen thinks arises from a 
misapplication of modern psychology and bi- 
ology, Belloc avoided, primarily through reli- 
gion. Feeling that sin is due to failure of human 
nature rather than to its essential qualities, he 
lived to the full, somewhat robustiously. 


ROGER WILLIAMS: HIS CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By 
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Perry Miller. (“Makers of the American Tradi- 
tion Series.’’) By means of excerpts from texts of 
Williams’ own work not accessible to the gen- 
eral reader, and his own running comment, 
Miller reveals a more complex and puzzling per- 
sonality than the simple hero we had thought 
Williams to be. His purpose, however, is not to 
write a biography or a character sketch but to 
show what Williams contributed to our way of 
life—the conviction that virtue gives no one the 
right to impose his own beliefs upon others. 


ANSWERABLE STYLE: ESSAYS ON PAR- 
ADISE LOST. By Arnold Stein. University of 
Minnesota Press. $3.50. Six essays in the order 
in which they were written (and of increasing 
understanding, Stein thinks): “Satan,” “The 
War in Heaven,” “A Note on Hell,” “The 
Garden,” “The Fall,” and “Answerable Style.” 
In the manner of the New Criticism the author 
finds in Milton’s work subtle beauties usually 
overlooked—some that Milton probably was 
not conscious of. In spots, Stein’s language 
becomes heavy, yet vague. 


GOD OR CAESAR? By Vardis Fisher. Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton Printers. $5.00. A successful 
novelist here discusses “The Writing of Fiction 


for Beginners.” “God” in the title is art, the 
writer’s vision; “Caesar’’ is the market, the taste 
of the Philistines. Fisher deals little with the 
craft of writing but aims at establishing the 
right attitudes or scaring the unfit aspirant out 
of fiction into advertising. 


MEMORIES. By Desmond MacCarthy. Fore- 
words by Raymond Mortimer and Cyril Conolly. 
Oxford Press. $3.50. Nineteen essays, nine arti- 
cles about people, memories—and one about 
spiders. Writers discussed include Bennett, 
Wells, Trollope, Maugham, Kipling, Joyce, 
Whitman, Thurber Lear, and others. 


RELIGION AND VITAL LIVING. By 
Thomas S. Kepler. World. Pp. 113. $2.50. Kep- 
ler, professor of New Testament in Oberlin 
College, is a liberal theologian and preacher. One 
judges that he is also counselor to many per- 
plexed young people. He thinks religion should 
be intellectually mature and stresses the neces- 
sity for the individual to lose himself in some- 
thing larger outside himself, ideally through 
trusting God and serving others. His book 
should be helpful even to the agnostic. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCENE 1954. By 
Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings House. $1.00. A 


desk calendar 743” * 54’, of which the left two- 
thirds of each page is a full-color photograph of 
an artistically chosen New England scene— 
landscapes with colorful foliage or harbors. 
Folding easel bound in. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF STALIN’S 
CRIMES. By Alexander Orlov. Random House. 
$4.50. Orlov was once Soviet chief of counter- 
intelligence and therefore knows much about 
the personal relations and activities of Soviet 
leaders. His story begins with an almost unbe- 
lievably complicated plot by Stalin to destroy 
an opponent in the Politburo. Although he knew 
of this, Orlov continued in Soviet service for 
four years and ran away only when he knew his 
own life was in danger. His picture of a power- 
mad, vengeful, heartless dictator is revolting, 
infuriating—even when we allow for Orlov’s 
Trotskyite bias. 


VERMONT TRADITION: THE BIOGRA- 
PHY OF AN OUTLOOK ON LIFE. By 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Little, Brown. $4.50. 
The author quotes her father as saying that she 
has lived in Vermont since 1763. Through her 
Great-Uncle Zed she learned much of her great- 
grandmother. Tradition—the Vermont tradi- 
tion, and “how Vermont history shaped, mould- 
ed, and created Vermont character’’—is the 
subject of her book. “‘We are sure that happiness 
comes only from within the human heart.’ 
Chapters on Ethan Allen, John Dewey, Robert 
Frost. It is an “outlook on life” to inspire young 
and old. 


NEW POEMS BY AMERICAN POETS. 
Edited by Rolfe Humphries. Ballantine Books. 
Pp. 179. $0.35. This original book offers more 
than two hundred poems by more than fifty 
poets. Only two of these have appeared before in 
books and less than half anywhere. They are of 
widely unequal merit, of course, but more than 
worth a quarter and a dime to anyone interested 
in contemporary literature as such. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Revised and en- 
larged by Oscar Williams. (‘Mentor Books.’’) 
New American Library. Pp. 532. $0.50. The 
four “books” of Palgrave’s original collection 
are reproduced with Book Five: poems from 
Donne to Blake not included by Palgrave; 
Book Six: Landor to Tennyson; and Book 
Seven: Hardy to Dylan Thomas. Book Five has 
much of the best of Keats and Donne. Slender 
Book Six (70 pages) emphasizes Tennyson and 
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also skims American poetry of the period. Book 
Seven (115 pages) emphasizes Yeats, Millay, 
Hopkins, without apparent bias toward either 
Britain or America. Williams exercises catholic 
taste, but Book Seven may later seem as much 
out of balance as Palgrave’s liberality to Words- 
worth and neglect of Keats and Donne. 


R eprints 


ONE TWO THREE ... INFINITY: FACTS 
AND SPECULATIONS OF SCIENCE. By 


OF 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS ADOLES- 
CENT YOUTH. Produced by Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Ohio State University. $3.00. 

Directed primarily toward adults, and teach- 
ers in particular, this filmstrip and the ac- 
companying notes try to remind us of the prob- 
lems, confusions, and conflicts of adolescent 
youth, so that we may help to make the grow- 
ing-up years happier and adjustment to school, 
home, and the community less difficult. The 
film presents a series of drawings which are un- 
usually fine-—serious and, at times, intensely 
dramatic. The emphasis is on the idea that for 
adolescents it’s a tough world. In one set of 
drawings one student seeks the spotlight, an- 
other the quiet shadows. Home is pictured as 
being all doors, shutting youth in. The film ends 
with the appeal, “We need your help, parents, 
community, teachers.” 

The film is really too short, merely an intro- 
duction to problems, rather than an exploration 
of them. It does not focus questions for discus- 
sion or suggest approaches to be weighed in at- 
tempts to assist youth. It could be used as a 
teaching aid in a high school class together with 
other filmstrips, such as the McGraw-Hill series 
including Home Ground, As Others See You, 
Stepping Out, and School Spirit. 

The notes accompanying the filmstrip are 
more provocative of discussion than the film it- 
self. The film and notes could be used well by a 
department chairman or a teacher-training spe- 
cialist as a starting point for a department dis- 
cussion. Stills from the film would make arrest- 
ing posters for a guidance room or a classroom 
in which problems of youth are being studied. 
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George Gamow. (“Mentor Books.”) New Amer- 
ican Library. $0.50. Fascinating reading about 
numbers, space and relativity, the world within 
the atom, and the universe outside the earth. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD IN TWO 
HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES. By René 
Sédillot. (“Mentor Books.”) New American Li- 
brary. $0.35. The story from prehistoric men to 
1949 as one man sees it. Concise and in eco- 
nomical typography. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL DISCONTENTS. By 
Percy H. Houston. Christopher Publishing 
House. Pp. 125. $??. A college teacher of Eng- 
lish, an inspiring speaker, here attacks “pro- 
gressive education,” which he blames for the 
ignorance and lack of ideals of college students. 
His summary of Dewey’s Democracy and Educa- 
tion is—unintentionally—an exaggeration of 
Dewey’s thought, quite failing to see any moral 
quality in Dewey’s concept of maturity. All 
familiar with American high schools know that 
most of them make no attempt to be “progres- 
sive” and that only a few illustrate, imperfectly, 
its ideals. Dr. Houston should read Were We 
Guinea Pigs? and Did They Succeed in College? 
If some, thinking they were following Dewey, 
have ignored literature and philosophy and the 
fine arts, they need Houston’s admonition to 
put moral and cultural values first; such schools 
or teachers are few. 


THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS. By Lillian 
H. Smith. American Library Association (50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago). Pp. 190. $4.50. A discus- 
sion of the principles of choice of books for chil- 
dren (through the seventh or eighth grade): 
children’s tastes, artistic merit, and the values 
of literature in the development of children. The 
subtitle, “A Critical Approach to Children’s 
Literature,” is accurate. Several such types as 
fantasy, historical fiction, poetry, and fairy 
tales are discussed, but examples are drawn 
from a small list of excellent books, which makes 
comprehension easier for one with limited 
knowledge of children’s books. 


THE DOUBLE-PURPOSE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Franklin J. Keller. Harper. $3.00. An exposi- 
tion of and argument for schools which offer 
both college preparation and specialized voca- 
tional education. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. (“Evaluation Reports,” No. 
1.) The Fund for the Advancement of Teaching, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. Stiff paper, 
free. This deals with four studies supported by 
the Fund. The School and College Study, al- 
ready reported in the Harvard General Educa- 
tion in School and College, has made suggestions 
for eliminating the overlap between selected 
prep school and college—chiefly in sciences and 
foreign languages. Meeting the needs of excep- 
tionally endowed students is the object of the 
Portland, Oregon, study conducted by Reed 
College and the public schools. Enrichment is 
emphasized more than acceleration. Admission 
to college with advanced standing is being tried 
out by a group of eleven high-ranking colleges 
and twenty-two secondary schools. Early ad- 
mission to college of specially able students is 
being tried by a dozen colleges, with initially 
good results. Believers in the humanities can 
hardly hope that these acceleration programs 
will do much to enrich the personal culture of 
the students. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF READING LISTS 
FOR RETARDED READERS. Compiled by 
Margaret Keyser Hill. (State University of lowa 
Extension Bulletin No. 37.) State University 
of Iowa. $0.10. An invaluable document for all 
teachers making special efforts to provide read- 
ing for their weaker readers. Carefully done, but 
already partially out of date—for example, 
Reading for Fun (NCTE) has been replaced by 
Adventuring with Books ($0.60), and the 
Glenn M. Blair list in the English Journal is not 
reprinted and the magazine is not available for 
general distribution. The remedial teacher of 
reading, if there is one in your school, would like 
to know about this pamphlet. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: THEIR NA- 
TURE AND USE. By Walter Arno Wittich and 
Charles Francis Schuller. Harper. $6.00. The 
uses of pictures, blackboard, bulletin board, 
models, excursions, recordings, radio, motion 
,pictures, and film strips are helpfully described. 
More useful perhaps in science, social studies, 
and core classes than in conventional English 
study. Many simple, but little-utilized, tech- 
niques are clearly explained. 


INDEXES AND INDEXING. By Robert L. 
Collison. New York: John DeGraff, Inc. $2.50. 
A British expert gives detailed instructions for 


cataloguing books, periodicals, music, record- 
ings, films, etc. Understandable by the amateur 
who has the courage to attempt to index a book 
he has written or his collection of recordings. 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PREJU- 
DICE. By Gerhart Saenger. Harper. $4.00. A 
professor of psychology examines the courses of 
racial and other group prejudices and points to 
means of lessening it. Education in school and 
through mass media and meetings of organiza- 
tions is important. More effective than informa- 
tion and discussion is intergroup contact on a 
footing of equality—in housing projects and in 
work on community problems not ethnic or re- 
ligious in character. Frustrations and low frus- 
tration-tolerance increase prejudice. Develop- 
ment of self-confident personalities with many 
interests would largely eliminate racial preju- 
dice. 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS: 1953 YEARBOOK, 
NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL STUDY OF EDUCATION. Irvin 
S. Hecnt, Treasurer (2500 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn 10). Pp. 155. $2.00. There are several 
items concerning the language arts, especially 
spelling and speech. Wrightstone’s study of 
achievement in the three R’s should encourage 
educational liberals. 


Pamphlets 


OUR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS RE- 
SOURCES. Compiled by Benson Y. Landis. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. Pp. 
72. $0.25. Part One offers seven groups of ques- 
tions for discussion, such as “Religious Sources 
of Our National Life,” “Confronting Commu- 
nism,”’ and “Integrity in Civic Matters.’ Part 
Two offers selected readings on these topics. 
The whole constitutes an unusual guide for dis- 
cussion. 


CAUSES OF PUBLIC UNREST PERTAIN- 
ING TO EDUCATION. Edited by Raymond F. 
Howes. American Council on Education. Pp. 74. 
$1.00. Selected addresses and statements to a 
conference at Harvard last summer sponsored 
by its Graduate School of Education and the 
American Council. The keynote address is an 
appeal to fight McCarthyism. President Adams’ 
address names the lingering distrust of the 
people’s honesty and judgment as the chief 
cause of the unrest 


Teaching Materials 
For Class Use 


BUILDING BETTER PARAGRAPHS. Edu- 
cational collaborator, Ruth Strang. Coronet 
Films. 1 reel. In about fifteen minutes this lively 
sound film teaches on the junior high school 
level the basic principles of paragraph construc- 
tion. It shows children composing an account of 
how a classmate’s prize-winning dog jumped the 
hurdle at a dog show. By picturing what each 
sentence says, the film demonstrates how a 
poorly planned paragraph confuses the reader. 
The organization of a good paragraph is illus- 
trated by the selection and arrangement of a 
series of snapshots of the dog’s performance at 
the show. 

At the close of the dramatized lesson, topics 
are suggested for additional paragraphs about 
the dog, to be written by the class viewing the 
film. The pupils are given a set of simple rules 
for criticizing their own paragraphs. 

This film demonstrates not only how to com- 
pose a good paragraph but how to plan a suc- 
cessful lesson. 

SarAu I. Roopy 
Nyack (N.Y.) Hica Scnoor 


MOTION PICTURES. By Samuel Beckoff. 
(“Oxford Communication-Arts Series.’’) Oxford 
Book Co., Pp. 114. $0.40. Expositions and ad- 
vice with topics for discussion and activities, 
garnished with cartoons and a few halftones. 
Tests summarizing groups of chapters and lists 
for reading. Evidently an outgrowth of class- 
room experience. Complete use would require a 
minimum of three weeks. 


McGRAW-HILL HANDBOOK OF ENG- 
LISH. By Harry Shaw and Virginia Shaffer. 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 0&6. $2.08. This case-bound 
handbook begins with a highly condensed treat- 
ment of grammar, in which parts of speech and 
phrases and clauses precede sentences and their 
parts. Then follow sections on usage, capitaliza- 
tion, the word, the sentence, the paragraph, the 
whole theme, the research paper, the précis and 
the paraphrase, and letters—in this order. The 
definitions and explanations are clear but rather 


condensed for the ordinary high school student. 
Illustrative sentences are labeled “wrong” or 
“right,” and, although students are informed 
that certain expressions are permissible in in- 
formal speech and writing, the book emphasizes 
the formal; it is, on the whole to the right of the 
middle of the road. There are many exercises to 
be done by copying. 


WORKBOOKS TO SUPPLEMENT ENG- 
LISH AT WORK: COURSES ONE, TWO, 
AND THREE. By M. L. Howe, Philip R. 
Jenkins, and Helen T. Munn. Scribner’s. Pp. 
124 each. $0.96 each. These consumable letter- 
size workbooks aim at psychological rather than 
logical organization—e.g., they mingle punctua- 
tion and spelling with grammatical usage. They 
sometimes make points, as well as practice 
them, by giving sentences to be completed. 
Course One provides for nine themes, and 
Course Two for six, with help in planning all of 
them. Calling all the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence “sentences” will trouble some teachers 
and may confuse some students. 


20 DAYS TO BETTER SPELLING. By Nor- 
man Lewis. Harper. Pp. 244. $2.95. Perhaps the 
most complete and helpful analysis of spelling 
difficulties now available, this book uses rules 
and classifies the exceptions so far as possible. 
For individual words which follow no rule and 
fall into no group of exceptions, it provides 
mnemonics. The title is an unfortunate exag- 
geration. 


USING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
By Morton Rossoff. H. W. Wilson Co. (New 
York 52). Pp. 75. $0.70. A new library guide 
for student use. Material presented is organized 
into eight units (biography, science, etc.). 
Although these units are not stimulating in 
themselves, they can serve as a means of 
teaching locational skills after a real occasion 
for learning such information has come up in 
the classroom. 
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BUILDING YOUR PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
By T. V. Smith. Pp. 48. EXPLORING YOUR 
PERSONALITY. By William E. Henry. Pp. 
48. HOW TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS. 
By Bernice L. Neugarten. Pp. 40. YOUR 


SAFETY HANDBOOK. By George J. Mohr. Pp. 
40. Science Research Associates (Chicago 10). 
$0.40 each. Light style and visual appeal make 
these “Life Adjustment Booklets” popular for 
student use in connection with topical units. 


For Individual Reading 


MARK TWAIN FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Cyril Clemens. Whittier Books. $2.95. The fact 
that Cyril Clemens is editor of Mark Twain 
Quarterly and the recipient of the Shroeder 
Foundation award for achievment in literature 
should make one want to read his new book 
about his beloved cousin, Mark Twain. The au- 
thor seems.to have inherited some of Mark’s 
ability to tell an interesting story, for he brings 
to life again the boyish pranks, the steamboat 
episodes, the successes, and the failures of Amer- 
ica’s own humorist. If you loved Mark Twain, 
you will also love Cyril Clemens’ Mark Twain. 
Highly recommended for junior or senior high 
school children. 

BRANTLEY 
Ropert E, Ler ScHoo. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


A HORSE FOR GENERAL LEE. By Fairfax 
Downey. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman. 
Scribner’s. $2.75. Anyone who loves horses or 
Lee will be entranced by this book. The different 
horses owned by Lee all seem to play an impor- 
tant part in the nation’s warfare. Each seems to 
have a personality, and Lee’s love for each horse 
seems unusual. A high school student of history 
will gather much insight into the beloved south- 
ern general’s characteristics and will find many 
interesting episodes connected with Lee’s life. 
How many of you know how “Traveller” re- 
ceived his name or how Lee got his famous 
horse? Recommended for junior or senior high 
school children. 

HILDA BRANTLEY 
Ropert E. Ler ScHoou 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


THE SHEPHERD LAD. By Jean Brown 
Wagoner. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. To one who has 
been searching for ways to bring alive, to chil- 
dren, the people portrayed in the Bible, The 
Shepherd Lad is a real find. Through its pages 
emerges the personality of David, as he loses a 
fight as a child; tends sheep; overcomes his fears 
and learns to solve his own problems rather 


than run away from them; becomes strong; 
slays the giant, Goliath; and becomes a wise and 
just ruler. The story of David is told so well 
that the reader wishes the author had gone fur- 
ther and had shared with her readers not only 
the activities of David but also the song and 
poetry so important a part of his life. 


HELEN F. OLson 
QUEEN ANNE HiGH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


IN THE STEPS OF JESUS. By H. V. Morton. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. This book is so beautifully 
written that any phrases to describe it would be 
ineffectual. It is more than an account of the 
author’s travels in the Holy Land. One does not 
read about the places frequented by the Lord in 
his lifetime; one is actually there, walking the 
dusty roads that Jesus trod, watching the 
sparkling blue of the Cea of Galilee, experiencing 
the charm of aii ancient culture. Lovely descrip- 
tions and :necdotes throw new light upon scrip- 
tural passages, to make reading—even rereading 
a delight. High school and young adults. 


MARDIE WEATHERBY ENDRES 


WeEstwoop ScHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CROSS MY HEART. By Naomi John Sellers. 
Doubleday. $2.75. This is a story teen-age girls 
will eagerly read—and boys might be persuaded 
to read—-if there’s to be a chance for discussion. 
It shows how important clubs are in the lives 
of most of our students. This reviewer hopes 
that not many teachers are so hasty in their 
judgment as Miss Sanders and Miss Bergen. 


ETHEL B. H1BBERT 


STODDART-FLEISHER JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALICIA. By Florence Crannell Means. Hough- 
ton. $2.75. Alicia Baca, conscious of her Spanish 
ancestry as she attends a Denver high school 


TEACHING 


and later an eastern college, transfers to the 
University of Mexico during her junior year. 
Here exciting experiences and new friendships 
set amid a colorful Mexico City background 
bring the young Spanish girl a realization of the 
full meaning of her heritage. Girls from twelve 
to sixteen will undoubtedly like this swiftly 
moving, descriptive story. 

JEAN Hunt 
LOVELAND (Coto.) Hick ScHoor 


BRIGHT GOLD. By Jessica Lyon. Macrae- 
Smith. $2.50. When Penelope Hazlitt and Craig 
Armstrong were married, everyone in the small 
eastern town thought it an ideal match. But as 
Penny, true to her nickname, began to watch 
the pennies, a threatening barrier loomed be- 
tween her and her generous, impulsive Craig. 
Teen-age girls will enjoy helping Penny finda 
true sense of values to preserve her newly es- 
tablished home. 

JEAN Hunt 


HOW DOI LOVE THEE. By Helen E. Waite. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. Another book which 
should not be overlooked is Helen Waite’s fresh 
picture of the two Brownings, Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert. The storv gives new insight into the 
romance and love of the two famous poets, is 
authentic, and yet is entirely suitable for junior 
high school students, who will love it. The book 
is especially fitted for a unit on “Family Life” or 
“Human Relationships” at the ninth-grade 
level. 

HELEN F. OLSON 
QUEEN ANNE HIGH SCHOOL 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


MY SKY IS BLUE. By Loula Grace Erdman. 
Longmans. $2.75. The book concerns a young 
schoolteacher’s leaving her home town to avoid 
talk after her disappointment in love. Jenny 
Craig’s troubles while teaching in New Mexico 
take up much of the book. There is ample proof 
that all races can get along together in a com- 
munity. It is delightful reading for any age but 
especially enjoyable perhaps to youthful read- 
ers. A good, clean book, thoroughly worth while, 
for junior and senior high school libraries. 


SELMA L. BisHop 
ABILENE (TEX.) HiGH ScHOOL 


OUTLAW RED, SON OF BIG RED. By Jim 
Kjelgaard. Holiday House. $2.50. “Outlaw 
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Red,” a pampered show dog that turned rene- 
gade in the wilderness, interests the reader with 
his realistic struggle to meet forest dangers and 
wild animals, discomforts, and worries about 
existence. His love was centered upon a human 
being who paralleled him in love of the wild. 
Junior high boys would appreciate this great 
dog’s adjustment to life’s problems. Mainly for 
lovers of animals wherever they may be. Engag- 
ing to young readers in particular. Decidedly, 
action. 

Jimmy MIppLeton (Student) 

Setma L. Bisnop (Teacher) 


ABILENE (TEX.) HIGH SCHOOL 


FATE OF THE CLIPPER WESTWIND. By 
John Scott Douglas. Dodd, Mead. Pp. 250. $2.50. 
The ring and the tang of the open seas are 
sensed again in another sea adventure for boys 
penned by a favorite author. Randy Draper 
signs on the tuna clipper “Ripple,” hoping to 
find his best friend Frank Castignioni, son of the 
“Ripple’s” captain, after the “Westwind” had 
vanished in a storm. Descriptions of big-sea 
fishing, encounters with sharks, undersea div- 
ing, personality clashes, and other events both 
routine and unusual are interesting, plausible, 
and to good purpose. Highly recommended for 
boys in Grades VII-XI. 


BROTHER JOHN OF THE Cross, C.S.C. 


St. Epwarp Hicu ScHoor Lrprary 
Lakewoop, 


THE HIGH TRAIL. By Elers Koch. Caxton 
Printers (Caldwell, Idaho). Pp. 179. $3.50. 
Three men take a pack trip into the Bitterroot 
Range of Idaho, during which the pack train 
goes over a precipice. The broken leg and frac- 
tured ribs sustained by Old John make it neces- 
sary for them to winter in the high country. 
Since their supplies drifted under a log jam, the 
men had to make their own tools, build their 
shelter, and procure their food. An interesting 
adventure in primitive living. Junior high school 
level. 

James GULLICK 


SAN (Cauir.) HiGH SCHOOL 


SLED DOG OF ALASKA. By Jack Landru. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. A story of sled-dog racing 
in Alaska. Eighteen-year-old Lance Crawford 
trains and races his dogs without the use of a 
whip. His methods are depicted as superior to 
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those of his closest competitor, a whip-wielder. 
Kindness, self-reliance, and determination are 
some developmental values that the book seeks 
to foster. A measure of sympathy for the hero is 
lost when the reader sees that his newcomer- 
friend does the household drudgery, while Lance 
has fun with his sled dogs. Recommended for 
high school boys. 

Morris FINDER 
DUNBAR TRADE SCHOOL. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DRAGON IN NEW ALBION. By S. H. Paxton. 
Little, Brown. $2.75. Sir Francis Drake’s stop- 
over in San Francisco Bay provides the back- 
ground for this swashbuckling tale. Young 
Harry Foulke, bos’n of “The Golden Hind,” 
deserts Drake’s company to search for a traitor, 
becomes great chief of ali the Indians of New 
Albion, and leads his forces to battle the south- 
ern Indians, the Spaniards, and the English 
traitors. The book is written as young Foulkes 
would have set down his tale: in true Elizabe- 
than style, but with modern spelling. Recom 
mended for Grades XI-XI1. 


BROTHER JOHN OF THE Cross, C.S.C. 


St. Epwarp Hica ScHoor LIBRARY 
LAKEWoop, On10 


BLOCK THAT KICK. By Joe Archibald. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. This is a story of the 
problems of the son of a famous football alum- 
nus, Al Tarrant, attending the same college as 
his father. The problems include Al’s relations 
with the other players, the coach, and his father. 
Team play, need of practice even though one has 
natural ability, and player awards are also fitted 
into the plot. It is worth-while fare for the senior 
high school sport-fiction reader. 


Jerome A. Hvurro 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HiGH 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


GOAL IN SIGHT. By A. R. Thurman. David 
McKay. $2.50. Wealthy parents, ambitious for 
their sons’ football careers, exert a corrupting 
pressure upon the football team of a private pre- 
paratory school. Alumni contributions, athletic 
scholarships, and summer football camps are de- 
vices these parents use to achieve their ends. 
But Coach Buck Carter eventually straightens 
things out. Explanations and diagrams of a 
number of football plays are interspersed 
throughout the story. Although the dialogue is 
stilted and the characters are either stereotypes 
or not fully realized, yet football-minded boys 
from Grades VIT to X will enjoy the book. 


Morris FINDER 
DuNBAR TRADE SCHOOL 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


ONE-MAN TEAM. By Jackson Scholz. William 
Morrow. Pp. 249. $2.50. Catalysis plus football 
highlight this story of the problems of small 
colleges’ football teams, faced as they often are 
with dependence upon one good player. The 
stereotyped “success” theme is given a fair 
treatment in a football setting. One-Man Team 
will interest athletically minded teen-agers. 


James H. Mason 
INDIAN SPRINGS SCHOOL 
HELENA, ALABAMA 


INSECTS: THEIR SECRET WORLD. By 
Evelyn Chessman. William Sloane Associates. 
$3.00. Accounts of the marvelous adaptations 
by which insects find mates and foods, avoid 
enemies, and fertilize plants. Vocabulary for 
late years of high school. Poorly written. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S Janu- 
ary selections for girls (twelve to sixteen) is 
STAIRWAY TO A SECRET, by Joy DeWeese 
Wehen (Dutton); for boys (twelve to sixteen) 
TRIPLE-THREAT PATROL, by Kenneth Gil- 
bert (Holt). 


MUSIC AS AN APPROACH TO POETRY—{Continued from p. 23| 


them. Poetry for many took on a new 
luster, and I attribute this in part to the 
use of music. 

This refined artistic sensitivity which 
began to grow I regard as the most civi- 


lizing influence in human affairs. A mind 
that is educated to musical and poetical 
forms and an imagination refined to the 
finesse of artistic emotion cannot remain 
completely gross in the contacts of life. 


The CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 


The CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES provides Adapted—Edited—Sim- 

your pupils with an opportunity to understand and plified by Cottending 
: ‘ Teachers for Junior- 

enjoy the great classics. Character, style, plot, and eg 

flavor are retained. Difficult passages and obscure Pupils 

and archaic words are made understandable. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD LORNA DOONE 
IVANHOE PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
OLIVER TWIST MOBY DICK 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES LES MISERABLES 

JANE EYRE SILAS MARNER 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS SHORT STORIES BY 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Write for a Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 2121 Staunton Court 707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. 
Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. Dallas 1, Texas Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Practice makes perfect . . . and 


UNDERSTANDING THE SENTENCE 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO e¢ BY KENNETH STRATTON 


is perfect practice! 


Here are new educational aids—workbooks BOOK ONE discusses basic patterns and 
that give high school students thorough elements of the sentence, including parts 
practice in construction and analysis of of speech, capitalization, and punctua- 


sentences. tion. 


Built on the test-teach-test principle, these 
companion workbooks raise the level of BOOK TWO develops further steps and 
individual performance, save teacher time, gives additional practice in building 
and provide for individual differences in students’ ability to create clear, effective 
ability. sentences. 


Use of this series in successive years provides for steady progress in sentence skills, 
Each book is a separate unit. Either may be used alone. 


Request information material or order your copies from: 


WORLD BOOK | COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


| a | 
a 


Don’t shirk 


your duty to stimulate and guide your students’ in- 
dividual reading. To help them you must know what 
books they read, how well they like these, and 
whether they understand. i 


Don’t overwork 


using inefficient methods of getting the necessary in- 
formation about your students’ reading. 


Don’t be bored 


(and let your students be) listening to perfunctory, 
dull oral reports. 


Solve this problem with the inexpensive 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


Get a free sample copy and a‘ teacher's manual’’ for its 


effective use. Start the new semestzr with it. 


8110 South Halsted Street Chicago 20 


E have decided to adopt the Dictionary for required use in our 

Freshman English program. I could not have felt satisfied to do 
so without careful assurance of its superior quality. The especially strong 
features, it seems to me, are the etymologies, the courageous preference 
for general American usage, the freshness and simplicity of definitions, 
and the wide coverage of recent words. Other praiseworthy features are 
the elimination of run-on or turned-back entries, fullness of idiomatic 
content, and an apparently complete avoidance of circular definitions that 
joins the listing of all words employed in the dictionary to make it a 
completely self-contained book. A remarkably wholesome stimulus to the 
entire field of American GeorGe E. Grauet, De- 
partment of English, John Carroll University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and 
universities all over the country~ including Harvard University, Purdue 
University, New York University and many others. Compare it and you 
will immediately see st meets more requirements than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more 
entries (142,000)... more pages (1,760) 
...more complete etymologies . .. more 
descriptive synonyms... more examples 
of usage... more scientific, business, 
social terms .. . more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms ... more pictures (1,220 
illustrating more than 3,100 terms). 


WEBSTER’S 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


Send for your examination copy 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY .« cLeveLanp 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. A scholarly, fascinating story of 
our language and how it got that way. Recommended as basic or supplemental! 
for those interested in elementary linguistics. $4.00 


COLLEGE EDITION 4 


Retarded students can catch up—Slow students can learn 
—when their interest is captured—when their 
efforts ane rewarded with the foscinating, leen- 


deries for Grades 9-12 


COLTON, DAVIS, AND 
HANSHAW 


Living Your 


workbook series~ 
, 2, 3, 4—with text 
practice materials related to teen- 
age life— 
Every detail is designed especially for 
slow learners. 
Vocabulary and sentence structure are 
on the sixth-grade level of difficulty. 
The laboratory approach is made pos- 
sible by unique features of text and self- 
correction devices. 
The direct “you” approach is used for 
maximum readability. 
“Getting the idea’’ is stressed rather 
than ‘doing the assignment.” 
Amusing cartoons teach at a glance. 
Teachers’ work is made easy with Man- 
uals, Answer Strips, Tests with Answers. 


in these two new 


STRANG AND 
ROBERTS 


Teen-Age 
Tales BOOKS 1 AND 2 


— Just published 


The level of reading difficulty 1s 
sixth grade; the level of interest 
is teen-age— 

Try Teen-Age Tales with your students 
who don’t like to read, or with those who 
don’t understand what they read, or 
with those whose reading tastes are 
limited to the comics. 

Pre-publication try-outs have shown 
that Teen-Age Tales always reach base 
with the groups they have been pre- 
pared for. 

The miscellany of stories and articles is 
mature enough to appeal to the high 
school age group and simple enough to 
be understood by retarded readers. 

The books are dramatically illustrated 
in color. 

Teacher's Manuals are available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 
Home Office: Boston 16 


San Francisco 5 


